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Which Men Are Lost?--A Fable 


(With apologies to Monsieur Voltaire) 


Once upon a time, three men were lost in a deep wood. It was a frightening experience, 
in a way, because they weren’t particularly good woodsmen. But they had matches and 
some food and one of them had a pocket knife; berries were ripe. They knew nothing 
about making a snare for game and had no guns but they had courage. They decided 
to force their way out of the forest—they were men, the highest creation of earth! 


It was very difficult, yet there were ways, They followed down the slopes until they 
found a stream and worked their way along it, on the theory that this clear, wooded 
creek would seek a river and that men would live along the river. It was a good theory 
but it made for rough going. They were. afraid to leave the stream, though—it was so 
easy to get lost. 


Their food supply would last several days. Water was certainly no problem: their creek 
was very clear and little springs rose at intervals along the bank. Birds called from the 
trees above them. Once a heron flapped lazily away as the men stumbled across a small 
draw; again, a wood duck family scuttled up the kank. Squirrels bickered from leafy 
boughs and sometimes they heard quail calling. A mist rose from the stream at dawn, 
while haze lapped the evening hills. 

When the sun grewshot, these men would swim in the deeper holes of the little 
stream or lie in the shade of a great tree, while the life of the forest stirred about them. 
They exulted in the deer that came down to drink from their creek; they watched fish 
lazing in the limpid pools. 

At night, these men built up a fire and lay about it, listening to the owls hunting and 
the soft passage of nocturnal creatures. The ripple of the stream lulled them to sleep. 
Almost, they were happy. 

One day the trees thinned out and the creek widened; there were no more pools 
but only a broad sheet of shallow water. Then the forest was gone; there were sun- 
burned fields slashed by deep gullies. The creek became muddy and still wider; ahead 
of them, suddenly, they saw a big river that carried a load of silt between caving banks. 

These men waded through the slime of a recent flood, stumbling across a sand bar 
that receding waters had left in a cornfield, to gaze on the river. Dead carp floated along 
the bank and perfumed the air, an oil slick coated certain unmentionable objects that 
drifted with the current. 


“Thank Heaven!” cried the men. “We have returned to civilization!” 
—Reprinted from the Missouri Conservationist, August, 1948. 





IN THE JANUARY ISSUE--- 


1—A New Look from cover to cover! 
9—A New Crossword Feature and a New Photo Quiz! 


4—A New Hal Harrison Photo-Story! 


9—A New Series on Pennsylvania Rifles! 


A New Game News for the New Year 
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ONG held up as an example of mental 

myopia has been the man who com- 
plained that he couldn’t see the forest for 
all the trees. No one has ever given him 
the benefit of the doubt and assumed that 
he might have been right, as he undoubtedly 
was. He only happened to be afield in sum- 
mer when leaves cut visibility to near zero. 
Of course, he couldn’t see the forest for the 
trees, and neither can anyone else who does 
not wait for winter to undress the woods. 


They are naked now. The winds have 
shaken down all but a few stubborn leaves, 
such as those on the oaks, and the forest 
floors are white. Gone is the summer woods’ 
friendly invitation to enter their shade, and 
vanished entirely is the autumn woods’ 
promise of adventure and beauty to anyone 
who will visit them. From the time the 
first snow falls until the last of it disappears 
in the spring, the woods take on a new and 
different character. At first glance, they are 
cold and repel visitors. This is only an ex- 
ternal attitude, however, adopted to conceal 
the fact that they are now bare and open 
to any inquisitive eyes. 


Anyone who goes abroad at this time will 
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discover a curious thing: Not only are the 
trees visible, but so is the forest and every- 
thing that it holds in the form of birds or 
animal life. Not so many kinds of wildlife 
are astir as in summer; but whatever species 
are present can be seen clearly, or traces of 
their presence can be found anywhere in the 
snow. Actually, the person who ventures 
into the winter woods on foot, on skis or 
on snowshoes can observe more than in 
summer. 


And they are not cold to the point of 
austerity, but are warmer by far than the 
streets on which we walk in the tities. 
They subdue the winds that sweep the open 
places until they are only a soughing sound 
in the top branches of the tallest trees. 


Often, in summer, the notes of some bird, 


can be heard; but efforts to locate the singer 
in the thick green foliage go unrewarded. 
An animal gets up in the heavy underbrush 
of summer and leaves no more trace of its 
passage than a fleeting glimpse seen through 
a screen of leaves. 

What birds remain in winter become vis- 
ible. Furthermore, they are almost friendly 
and not at all secretive as are the birds of 
summer months. They may resent your in- 
trusion temporarily when you enter the quiet 
woods; but stand still for a few moments 
and they will resume their activities within 
a few feet of you. They will even accompany 
you at times out of apparent curiorsity. 
Rural dwellers in my section lump them all 
together as “snowbirds,” but they are the 
juncos, chickadees and nuthatches. How- 
ever, snowbirds they really are because they 
are always associated with the white woods. 


A person can stand among the trees for 
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THE WINTER WOODS 


By BILL WOLF 


minutes without hearing any sound other 
than the occasional creaking of two limbs 
rubbing together, or the soft thud as a mass 
of snow falls from some tree to the forest 
floor. Then the juncos arrive with a rustling 
in the dried leaves remaining on bushes, 
the chickadees appear overhead one by one 
until there are many talking softly to each 
other, and the nuthatches join the feeding 
in their own peculiar manner by hanging 
upside down on limbs as frequently as right- 
side up. 

They show no fear, perhaps because there 
are so few persons abroad to disturb them. 
Often, in the deer woods, these birds have 
been my only companions for hours. Although 
colorful in their actions, they are rather 
sober in attire; but bright color is not lack- 
ing among the winter birds. Wherever there 
are chickadees and juncos, the small downy 
woodpecker is found, as is its somewhat 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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by 
frank J Floss 


HE sun was just touching the western 

horizon as I pulled my car along side 
of our deer hunting cabin in the Snowshoe 
Mountains. My companion, grizzly haired, 
old Sour-John, who had never shot a buck 
deer, stepped out, directed a brown—held 
too long—stream of tobacco juice at the base 
of a pine tree, and headed for the out- 
house. I followed him to it, and waited for 
him to come out. From within came the 
muffled sounds of cursing. “Whats the 
matter?” I asked him. He opened the door 
and exclaimed, “Them damm quill pigs have 
eaten the whole seat out of this place!” 
“Thats funny,” I told him, “I just painted 
it last summer with repellent. It must have 
lost its potency.” “Lost its potency hell,” 
He replied, “It wasn’t any good in the first 
place. That stuff just added dessert to their 
meal!” 


A honking horn heralded the arrival of the 
rest of the gang, so I hurried around the 
cabin to greet them, for this was my first 
hunt since the war. It had been about four 
years since I'd seen most of them. They 
were all there grinning from ear to ear. 
There was Mark; the Professor; Lanky 
Butch; Rod, the sleeper; and Gunner, the 
energetic one. After exchanging greetings 
I called Sour-John over and introduced him 
all around, then we entered the cabin and 
began unpacking our stuff. 


When we had everything unpacked and 
put away we just sat and talked by the 
fireplace as the logs crackled and glowed 
cheerfully. Then it happened! Rod was 
showing Gunner some new .35 hollow-point 
cartridges, and Sour-John got up out of 
his chair, bumped into Rod’s arm and sent 
cartridges flying in every direction. Some- 
one yelled, “One fell in the fire!” I thought 
I was fast, but before I got to the door six 
red-shirts passed me like a passenger train 
passing a bum. Not only was I the last one 
to get to the door, but when I did get out 
I turned the wrong way on the porch and 
when my knees hit the railing I tumbled 
off it. Did I make a three point landing? 
I'll say I did, two elbows and a chin. When 
I picked myself up shooting stars were still 
flashing before my eyes. After waiting 
about ten minutes we decided that nothing 
was going to blow up so we filed back into 
the cabin. Sour-John, said he was sorry 
for what happened. He wasn’t half as sorry 
as I was. I told him so in no uncertain 
terms; then went to bed. 


By 6:30 the next morning, the first day 
of the deer season, we were all up and ready 
to go. And as luck would have it I was to 
be Sour-John’s buddy for the day. Light 
was just breaking in the east as I led him 
down an old tram road into Clear Creek 
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SOUR-JOHN, _ Deer Hunter Personate 
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Canyon. I wanted to post him and myself 
on a couple of good crossings on the opposite 
mountain before it became too light, so I 
kept urging him to hurry as he lagged 
behind me. About half-way up the moun- 
tain side, he got so far behind that I had 
to stop and wait on him. As he came puffing 
up to me, I asked him, “What’s the matter?” 
“Matter?” he said, “I’ve heard of people 
being short. of wind, but I have too much 
of it. I can’t take it in and blow it out fast 


py? 


enough! 

I finally got him to the crossing, and after 
cautioning him to be very still I crossed a 
little valley and took my stand at another 
crossing, about 200 yards from his. After 
en hour of watching without seeing a thing, 
I heard the brush crack above me, and the 
next instant there was a small spike buck 
standing on the opposite side of the dead 
snag I was leaning against. He never knew 
I was there as the wind was in my favor. 
He just stood poised, looking across the 
valley. I wondered what he was looking at, 
and I looked past him to see Sour-John off 
in the distance breaking twigs off the limbs 
around him so that he could see better. I 
cursed under my breath. I had placed him 
in a spot that was well hidden, and there 
he was breaking it all down so that he could 
see better. The spike watched him for 
about a minute, then turned and started 
sneaking back up the mountain from whence 
he came. 


I spent the rest of the morning on the 








same stand, but did not see another deer. 
At noon I walked over to where Sour-John 
was, and as we ate our lunch I gave him 
hell and told him what to do, and what not 
to do when hunting deer. 

After finishing our lunches, I headed for 
a stand of small jack pines. They made a 
nice place for deer to rest during the day, 
and I had hopes of jumping a buck out of 
them. We entered them about fifty yards 
apart and I told Sour-John if he saw a deer 
and wanted me to stop to give a _ short 
whistle, and I would do the same, but 
otherwise just to walk slowly until he came 
to the end of the pines where they ran into 
a flat on top of the mountain and I would 
meet him there, I guess I had been walking 
for about ten minutes when ahead of me I 
saw three brown shapes slowly walking in 
and out among the jack pines. I whistled 
for Sour-John to stop so as not to scare 
them, while I stalked them. I managed to 
crawl up to where I could get a good look 
at the deer standing next to a big hemlock 
tree, but all I could see was their legs and 
bodies. I could not see their heads, so I 
waited, hoping that they would in a few 
minutes move away from the pine, and give 
me a look at their heads. However, at that 
moment, someone bellowed, “HEY FRANK,” 
from about 100 yards above me, and the 
deer ran directly away from me, and I 
never did get a look at their heads. Ill 
give you one guess as to who did the yelling. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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T was a beautiful October afternoon, the 

sun still high overhead and a tinge of 
coolness to the air which indicated that fall 
had arrived. The Oldtimer had just finished 
his dinner and came into the yard to sit 
under the old apple tree and bask in the 
warm sun, He closed his eyes to keep out 
the direct rays as the leaves that had pro- 
vided shade all summer had mostly fallen 
from the tree leaving only a scattered apple, 
here and there, to indicate that the tree had 
borne its annual crop of fruit. 


As he sat there resting, his young hound 
dog, Sport, walked up and rested his wet 
muzzle upon the Oldtimer’s hand. The Old- 
timer opened his eyes and patted the dog on 
the head. As he did this the dog first began 
to whine, then started running around in 
circles, barking and coaxing. The Oldtimer 
knew what Sport wanted, and as he got to 
his feet said, “Alright Sport, Old Boy, I must 
go over to the Game Lands and see my 
friend the District Game Protector, and you 
might as well go along, then you can run 
and hunt all you like.” 


The District Game Protector was working 
on the old Hamilton farm, which adjoined 
the land of the Oldtimer. The farm was 
purchased by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission in 1938 and designated S.G.L. No. 





151. The original purchase being for 180.9 
acres. Since 1938 other purchases have been 
made increasing the total to 718.6 acres. 
S.G.L. No. 151 now comprises three separate 
tracts, designated as S.G.L. No. 151A, com- 
prising 273 acres, No. 151B, comprising 252 
acres, and No. 151C, comprising 193 acres, 
all of which is situated in Plaingrove and 
Washington Townships, Lawrence County. 
The lands are typical of Game Lands in the 
Northwestern part of the State. For the 
most part they remain very wet in the early 
spring, making early plowing impossible, 
and on this Game Lands, as on most others 
in this region, there is a portion of the land 
in marshland. The soil is of a heavy clay 
type. 


The Oldtimer well remembered George 
Hamilton, father of three sons and six 
daughters. He remembered how George 
worked from dawn until dusk to make a 
living for his large family and how he added 
to his income by running a blacksmith shop. 
He remembered, too, the difficulty George 
Hamilton had in raising good crops on the 
land because the ground remained wet in 
the early spring when the fields would 
normally be seeded. He remembered, too, 
how, as a boy, he would join with the 
Hamilton boys for a day’s hunt and travel 


all day without seeing another hunter. In 
fact, there were only twelve people in the 
vicinity that hunted at all in those days, 
fifty years ago. At the death of George 
Hamilton, two of his sons took over the 
operation of the farm and continued to work 
it until they, too, became too old to work 
any longer. It was after the death of the 
last son that the land was purchased by the 
Game Commission. 

He decided to take the shortest path to the 
Game Lands, a path that lead along his 
Timothy and Clover field into a small woods, 
then along a clump of red pine that had been 
planted in 1936 by the Game Commission, 
and out into the field in which the District 
Game Protector, with his men, was busy 
husking corn. As he came to the end of the 
Timothy and Clover field, Sport began to 
make tongue and the Oldtimer paused to 
view the chase. Sport had jumped the rabbit 
in a clump of Staghorn Sumac which was 
brilliant in its fall coat of red, from there 
the chase continued through the small woods 
of oak and maple into an old fence row 
which had grown up to Wild Black Cherry, 
Sumac, Nannyberry, Elderberry, and Hazle- 
nut, Here the dog lost the trail and stopped 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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CONSERVATION COSTS! 


By 


NELSON E. SLAYBAUGH 


Comptroller 


How the Game Fund Dollar Was Spent During the Year 


ENNSYLVANIA’S sportsmen have long 

since agreed to pay every dollar of their 
own way for the sport of hunting. That 
wise and indomitable spirit, coupled with 
the unselfish and courageous leadership of 
a small group of farsighted conservationists, 
was responsible for the enactment of the 
famous Hunter’s License Law in 1913. From 
that day to the present time the sportsmen 
have financed their own bill, as the hunters’ 
license fees and other monies paid by them 
have been deposited into the Game Fund 
to be used exclusively to the advantage of 
those who paid the fees. 


While the sportsmen are perfectly willing 
to ante up, many keep an ever watchful eye 
on the use of the Game Fund. They have 
a right and are encouraged to do this. It 
shows a healthy and personal interest. In- 
deed the effect would be wholesome if every 
last resident sportsman followed through 
to find out how his two dollar license fee is 
used. If this were done, he would readily 
understand that the Game Fund dollar of 
today is no different from the dollar in his 
own pay envelope, i.e., it purchases only 
about half as much as it did only a few 
years ago. 

To provide hunters with game, it is neces- 
sary for the Commission to administer a 
continuing comprehensive wildlife restora- 
tion and management program throughout 
the entire year, not just during the open 
game seasons. The score sheet (our an- 
nual accounting) should be reviewed with 
that thought in mind. It’s the result of 
effort expended to help wildlife and create 


Which Ended May 31, 1948 


sport. However, before giving you the 
score, it is believed that a brief recapitula- 
tion of certain important facts will better 
aid you to pass judgment on the expendi- 
ture of over $2,850,000 by the Commission 
during the year which ended May 31, 1948. 


RECAPITULATION 


The -hunting pressure is steadily increas- 
ing, and on top of that in many instances the 
intensive farming practices of today work 
to the disadvantage of our wild birds and 
animals. These and other factors present 
a serious problem for the hunters and their 
Game Commission. It is so serious that 
more effective management programs must 
be developed and used. It is obvious that 
more long-range wildlife food and cover 
programs will be necessary in future plan- 





ning. The situation becomes serious when 
it is realized that funds are not available 
to embark upon such desirable and essen- 
tial programs. (Read the forthcoming arti- 
cle titled, “What Do Pennsylvania’s Hunters 
Want?” to be published in the January, 1949 
issue of the Game News.) 


The reserve of over $1,350,000 accumulated 
during the war years when operations were 
necessarily curtailed will be spent by May 
31, 1949. Therefore, beginning June 1, 1949 
the Commission will be forced to do the best 
it can with only current revenues. The 
bulk of the revenue on which the Com- 
mission operates is derived from hunter’s 
license fees, both resident and nonresident. 
Unless the 1949 General Assembly increases 
the license fee rates currently in effect, it 
will be necessary to curtail operations from 
25% to 30%, effective June 1, 1949. Hunters 
are today demanding more of everything 
and that’s only natural. This includes: (1) 
purchase of more rabbits and ringnecks for 
release; (2) propagation of more ringnecks 
and wild turkeys on our game farms for 
release; (3) expansion of the Cooperative 
Farm-Game Program; (4) an increase in 
the pay of game protectors; (5) increased 
food and cover plantings for wildlife in agri- 
cultural areas, especially Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects, and (6) management of our 
State Game Lands to improve their environ- 
ment for game. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the budget for the fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1949 reached an all-time high of 
almost $3,400,000, it was necessary to slash 
the requests of Staff Heads (supported by 








estimates prepared by the Field Division 
Supervisors) to the bone to keep within 
available funds. 


CONDITION OF GAME FUND 


The condition of the Game Fund as of 
May 31, 1948, was less satisfactory than it 
was May 31, 1947, when there was still a 
balance of $1,015,100 available in the former 
“Wartime Reserve,” subsequently merged 
with the operating funds. As of May 31, 
1948, the balance of the “Wartime Reserve,” 
as previously planned by Commission, was 
made available for use during the fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1949. Therefore, be- 
ginning June 1, 1949, there will be no sav- 
ings from which to draw so it will be neces- 
sary to limit the expenditure budget to the 
anticipated revenues. 


ANALYSIS OF MAY 31, 1948 GAME FUND 
BALANCE 


The May 31, 1948 balance of $1,919,571.58 
(See Table No. 4 for reconcilement with 
Treasury Department balance of $1,917,483.- 
92), is subdivided for the specific purposes 
for which ccmmitted, as indicated below: 


1. Amount required to cover orders 
placed for supplies, equipment, 
etc. (known as commitments), 
delivery of which was not made 
until after May 31, 1948 (must 
be deducted to determine un- 
@bligated balance) .............. $ 254,186.22 
2. Amount allocated to supplement 
the revenue for the 1948-49 
fiscal year, to balance the budget, 
from the sources indicated below: 
(a) Unallocated money, 
i. e., revenue in ex- 
cess of the 1947-1948 
budget estimate ....$292,927.00 
(b) Balance of War- 
time Reserve and 
savings on 1947-48 
DAREN hh nok 5s satu 896,386.00 1,189,313.00 


$. Balance of “Operating Reserve” . *476,072.36 
Total May 31, 1948 balance .. $1,919,571.58 


* Minimum funds necessary to finance activities 
during the period that expenditures exceed re- 
ceipts—June thru September 1948, and which must 
be reserved to pay the bills as they become due. 


SUMMARY 
Income 


The income from all sources deposited in 
the Game Func during the fiscal year June 
1, 1947 to May 31, 1948, amounted to more 
than $2,330,000, the second successive year 
that it exceeded the two-million-dollar mark. 
(See Table No. 4 for actual figures—a de- 
crease of $66,000 over the previous year). 


The Commission will continue to take ad- 
vantage of Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
tion Funds (Pittman-Robertson) which are 
made available to the conservation agencies 
for certain approved wildlife projects. Uncle 
Sam reimburses the Game Fund for 75% of 
the cost of all such approved projects up to 
the limit of the Federal money made avail- 
able to Pennsylvania. This explains the 
source of funds reported under the item, 
Federal Aid—$71,465.19, Table No. 4. 


Hunters’ license fees aggregated more than 
$1,967,000, and over $363,000 was collected 
from other sources. During 1947 there were 
822,423 Resident and 28,012 Nonresident li- 
censes issued—a total of 850,435. 
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o= x2 = 
Table No. 1 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
DECEMBER 1, 1919 to MAY 31, 1948 
(28% YEARS) 
ie ee cathe wise nwhed ens pan SiS TROD ReSaA Se OAS DY SSS $35,987,629.45 
NS SS ak Dae Sn Valse oa ccd od cigs dbewd panne bas as aees'en 34,068 ,057.87 
MAJOR FUNCTIONS: 
General Field Operations Expenditures ..............cceeeeeeeeees 9,922,100.96 (29.1%) 
Rie COCR TIIINS PRN ois on nonce cccccccsesccccnscssecccs 6,352,768.24 (18.6%) 
68,571.62* 
Land Leasing and Purchase Expenditures ......+-..ssseeeeeeeeees 4,037,513.52 (12.1%) 
Predator Control Expenditures .....:....ccsccccccccvcccccvcesccses 3,377,043.84 ( 9.9%) 
Game Purchase and Wild Game Transfer Expenditures .......... 2,878,158.54 ( 8.4%) 
Game Fart TEROGRGIUrOs on nic cc ccc sees cccssacescncscesccctedes 3,203,438.88 ( 9.4%) 
Oe Te ee TAOS os oki ss bos sed pecedccececsngeses 29,839,595.60 (87.5%) 
ee ee NE is a ib bg nip ine sc ecee eur bhaescebsabac es 4,228,462,27 (12.5%) 
ee NN INS 6 ks oo oc ace ee isinnas wc pe <seecitpece 34,068,057.87 (100.%) 
*Land bought and subsequently sold to Department of Forests and Waters 
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Table No. 2 


SUMMARIZATION OF EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTIONS 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1948 


Propagation and Distribution. Operation of game farms, purchase 


of game, wild game transfer, distribution of game 


Land Operations. Management of State Game Lan 


eee eee wens 


ds, Cooperative 


Farm-Game Projects and other leased areas, totaling 1,312,318 


acres. Also fixed charges in lieu of taxes ... 


ee | 


General Field Operations. Salaries and expenses for enforcement 


of game laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, 
laws, and numerous other field activities 


eeeee 


dog and forest 


Predator Control. Bounties on noxious animals; predator control 


in the field 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


Public Relations. Game News, publications, motion pictures, radio 


broadcasts 


Land Titles and Records. Purchase and leasing of land, granting 


or securing easements, legal matters affecting 


lands 


Training. Training programs for the Commission’s officers, in- 


cluding school maintenance 


eee erer eee sere eeeee 


ee ee 


Accounting and Budget. Audit of accounts and bookkeeping, ad- 
vertising seasons and bag limits, personnel matters; super- 


vision over purchases, equipment and supplies 


eee eee eee eee ee 


Executive Office Administration. Salaries and expenses of Ex- 


ecutive Office, and expenses of Commissioners 


Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports 


Ce ey 


eee teens 


Research and Planning. Wildlife studies to determine practical 


methods for developing management programs 
Feed for Wild Game 


ee 


Bear Damage 


ee 


eee eee eee eer ee eee eee seer eeeeeeeseee 


ey 


ee | 


ee eee eee eee eens 


$691,239.41 


750,153.44 


631,871.87 


197,922.83 


227,375.50 


116,097.59 


35,576.32 


79,289.28 


23,457.18 
38,517.88 


50,126.17 
13,797.21 
2,826.40 





$2,858,251.08 


Part of 
Dollar 


24¢ 


26¢ 


22¢ 


7¢ 


4Ya¢ 


1¥4¢ 


23¢ 


1¢ 
1Y%4¢ 


134¢ 
o¢ 
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Table No. 3 


ANALYSIS OF GAME FUND BALANCES AT PERIOD INDICATED BELOW: 


May 31, 1947 
Balances: : 
State Treasury to Credit of Game 
ON BO TE PAN OSE heey Oe $2,395,618.33 
Advancement Account for Payment 
Be SNS os ac ss pb cks Coss eee 4,257.00 
$2,399,875.33 
Deduct Expenses Chargeable to this 
period but paid by State Treas- 
ury after May 31 ........++......4- 84,840.67 
$2,315,034.66 
Add War Bond Investment ........ 132,000.00 
Total Amount Available .......... 
Amount Available is Subdivided as follows: 
Reserved from Previous and Cur- 
ent Budget Allocations to Cover 
Commitments for supplies, equip- 
ment and Other Items Chargeable 
to Current Fiscal Year ............ 282,791.92 
Allocated and Committed for Bud- 
getary purposes for Period Be- 
minnie Find. 2 kes ocn es. ccccess ces 1,274,620.00 
Operating Reserve 
General Allocation ..............06.. 606,737.54 
TS-ceont Allocation ..ccsccessccccseve:ss 282,885.20 


May 31, 1948 


$1, 


917,483.92 
80,000.00 


997,483.92 


$1, 


$2,447,034.66 


1, 


$2,447,034.66 


170,912.34 


$1,826,571.58 


93,000.00 


$1,919,571.58 


254,186.22 


189,313.00 


432,760.16 
43,312.20 


$1,919,571.58 


























































Expenditures 


The cost of operations this year reached 
the all-time high of over $2,850,000 or $520,- 
000 in excess of the income. For the previous 
year, expenditures exceeded income by $71- 
000. .It is now a known fact that the 1948- 
1949 expenditures will also greatly exceed 
the income. This is the natural outgrowth 
of spending all the Wartime Reserve during 
three-year period in addition to current 
revenue. 


Field Operations 


This is the third year we have been able 
to give a complete breakdown of the field 
expenditures. This subdivision is reflected 
principally in two functional operations— 
General Field Operations and Land Opera- 
tions. 


Capital Investment 


The annual published expenditures in- 
clude capital investments, such as for heavy. 
usually motorized equipment, and to a lesser 
extent for lands, buildings, etc. The actual 
total consideration paid for lands together 
with the estimated value of other capital 
items as of May 31, 1948 aggregated $4,861,- 
580.56, the details of which excluding obso- 
lete equipment disposed of appear below: 


State Game Lands .............--. $4,035,031.51 ? 
Buildings on Game Lands ......... 192,993.00 * 
State Game Farms (Including land 
buildings and equipment) ..... 392,219.70 * 
Training School (Including build- 
ings and equipment) ........... 35,048.55’ 
Current equipment (Including auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, graders, 
yt Re ese ee rere Foe oe te 206,287.80 ° 
RN es kG abe whasbaedbaicac out $4,681,580.56 
1Consideration paid for lands (including title 


and survey costs). 

2Estimated value as of May 31, 1948. 

Just as manufacturers and farmers must 
make provision in, their budgets for main- 
taining their buildings, land, etc., to safe- 
guard capital investments and to secure 
maximum production or yields, so must your 
Game Commission budget a sufficient amount 
each year for the same purpose. For details 
covering such expenditures, refer to Table 
No. 4. 


Use of Tables 


The information on the financial operations 
has been made available in several varying 
forms. This should meet the needs of the 
sportsmen desiring only condensed informa- 
tion and by the same token satisfy those 
who desire more detailed information. 


Audit of Financial Affairs 


The Commission’s accounts are regularly 
audited and appropriate reports filed. These 
audits are made by the Department of 
Auditor General, which is a requirement of 
the State Administrative Code. The accounts 
have been audited to May 31, 1948, and we 
point with considerable pride to the last two 
annual reports which did not include even 
one criticism of the Commission’s affairs. 
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General Field Operations 


Amount spent during the fiscal year for this purpose was 
Game Law Enforcement ............ 
Other necessary expenses incurred by the field officers but not 

directly chargeable to any functional account herein set 

oe eek OL Coe ea eR SU ees cewek 04d oc ss caeteéevess 
SS ES Se ee ee 
Cooperative activities (State and Federal) 
Game Damage Complaints 
Department of State (State Employes’ Retirement Benefits) 
Maintenance Field Division Offices 
Issuance Special Game Permits 
Insurance 


eeee ee eee eee eeee 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Oe 


ee 


ee 


eee eee ewes 


$414,182.16 


93,265.79 
38,003.39 
20,749.44 
13,997.15 
10,027.83 

7,644.99 


605,756.79 


$39,912.29* 


* Includes salaries and expenses of office employes who direct this work, printing and stationery, 


other maintenance and services, etc. 


Land Operations 


Amount spent during the fiscal year for this purpose was .... 


Maintenance and development of State Game Lands and 
Primary Refuges 
Food and Cover Projects—State-owned lands ............ 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) 
Other necessary expenses incurred by field officers, but not 
directly chargeable to any of the subfunctional accounts 
Developing and maintenance of Farm-Game Projects 
I oe ee ae ckkbhansdecs sels sesieeece 
Protecting Farm-Game Projects ......................0000- 
Maintenance of Field Division Offices 
Brouse Cutting—State Game Lands 
State Game Propagation Areas 
EE. mins cntudtiinns tines pales Wises 64 obo > REST ot EES 
Pro-rata share of rental charge of leased office space ...... 
ee a tc a cdes.cewacniaewen 
Maintenance and Development of Auxiliary Game Refuges, 
gens ad Sco ec ehadbacccsauevcs 
ee padded Sen skceetneces 
Establishing Farm-Game Projects 
TS Ce i wln' so ou winincipecssec¢occcess 
Food and Cover Projects—Auxiliaries 


ee 


oseeee 


a 


Cees es eeeeeer eee ese eeeeeses 


Balance 


$294,132.59 


87,137.96 
88,484.86 © 


62,230.52 
58,455.92 
70,353.56 
18,484.63 
7,644.98 
1,562.28 
5,607.14 
4,975.38 
3,234.99 
4,954.45 


3,067.15 
970.11 
10,849.09 
517.01 
192.27 


$750,153.44 


722,854.89 


$27,298.55* 


* Covers salaries and expenses of office employes who direct the work of these operations, printing 


and stationery, supplies, eic. 


DECEMBER 


LICENSES ISSUED 


Continuing our customary practice, thereby 
making reference to previously published re- 
ports unnecessary, we are giving below the 
licenses issued (by years), from the enact- 
ment of the Resident Hunters’ License Law 
in 1913: 


Total 
Non- Licenses 

Year Resident Resident Issued 
|b es 305,028 No Record 305,028 
ee ee 298,972 462 299,434 
SUES adsss 262,355 532 262,887 
| aa 290,422 662 291,084 
rn 315,474 588 316,062 
RS Kans % 311,290 478 311,768 
BORD «0:6 iaiss 401,130 1,128 402,258 
ae 432,240 1,725 433,965 
Sa 462,371 1,761 464,132 
ee 473,735 2,126 475,861 
> 497,216 2,328 499,544 
eC 501,572 2,558 504,130 
SS 521,855 3,190 525,045 
ee os kone 520,574 3,468 524,042 
ee 501,622 4,879 506,501 
Be 437,727 1,190 438,917 
ae ea 505,103 4,823 509,926 
PS SE 530,392 6,009 536,401 
SORR sai. dics 572,779 8,967 581,746 
ere 537,451 5,252 542,703 
BOER &.. 00sec 524,337 4,966 529,303 
tae 568,666 6,024 574,690 
RUGS: Sicsns 606.469 8,460 614,929 
terre 534,573 7,124 541,697 
ee 598,261 8,357 606,618 
SOUS 2c asacs 654,146 7,584 661,730 
ere 653,852 9,049 662,901 
| errr 666,420 12,748 679,168 
AE ciccatinm 675,434 10,922 686,356 
SS hin 5% 640,821 8,394 649,215 
a Se 570,901 11,833 582,734 
a 593,917* 13,983 607,900 
eee 696,394* 17,227 713,621 
aes 832,846* 23,174 856,020 
822,423* 28,012 850,435 


* Includes free licenses issued to members of 
the armed forces: 1944, 264; 1945, 32,373; 1946, 
7,418; 1947, 2,876. 





ANALYSIS OF THE BALANCE OF $1,919,571.58 





Explanation covering difference between the 

Game Commission’s balance in the Game Fund, 

and that reported by the State Treasurer as of 

May 31, 1948: 

1. Game Fund balance as reported by Treasury Depart- 
ment on May 31s ABER .....acwwcsccvccceccccsccnccccs 

2. Less: Difference between requisitions drawn on the 


$1,917,483.92 


State Treasurer and checks actually issued by him .. $170,912.34 
3. Balance after all checks in Requisitions mentioned 

i ee ee ED a's Sa ca ole a 5 O0 SEG CES) ow 50000 $1,746,571.58 
4. Investment in War Bonds ..........-+seesceecereseees $93,000.00 
5. Balance on deposit in local bank for payment of 

Lane ca behehhsncuead od hab hs Sa eaee eee $80,000.00 
6. Actual amount of Game Fund .........--..e+-seeees $1,919,571.58 





PURPOSES FOR WHICH DESIGNATED: 


1. Commitments as of May 31, 1948 .........-..-eeeeeee 
2. Amount allocated as part of the 1948-1949 Budget .... 
3. Operating Reserve: 
(a) General Allocation 
(b) 75e Allocation 


$254,186.22 
$1,189,313.00 
butch acted $432,760.16 
i Geiepaawbbaes 43,312.20 $476,072.36 


$1,919,571.58 
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Table No, 4° 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES—PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1947 TO MAY 31, 1948 




















REVENUE 
Salance i: Siete. Tenamuaty to. coat af Gian Fema Fem Se) BOG oi See 8T RUBS be ba a Va bn ec oe ance ae $2,395,618.33 
Add: Advancement for the payment of bounties ......... cc .cce sc ceeee eee eeerceeec ces edge ais REVERE Ct» aan tod habe Rosen oes 4,257.00 
SE I 8 Foi 6 biel o Spd e CAE GF 4a 055 REDON ws 60 cab bd Ob VN OE ae aida SEC eUEES des Wwe ePiee cS tea 65 eee RE a pea 39,000.00 
Wr Wee TONS 6 oii. Tats cds news os 5 6.C rds TOS Ob c ON WARN « CU ROERE SUS CL nubs. Cee VA EN ELAS Lk bd hc. 0 Obsn da heh eee 93,000.00 
. $2,531,875.33 
Less: Amount of Requisitions drawn on State Treasurer prior to May 31, 1947 but checks not issued until after that date ... 84,840.67 
Funds available June 1, 1947 ............ < nii-e Cae 0. 9's oee'e 6 ONE CS ERB wa se epee aman a es bas De adag eee sae TRE URS o outs $2,447,034.66 
Receipts during period: 
Nat Bevenue: Seam: Bantees: Laconia. oc. a. «2566 e as 6c bp adiiisins 6+ ieiv's V eincnw ts «Meek e des Hee Sew bad be pnw er edeP bees ckckeu tolls $1,967,098.94 
eas Rae MN oo oc cp aba eke < 5 osc Bede seks Ga aaeueh atte bs SLAMS CIe SRDS L ING 142 2 See RES MORNE MEO EMRE EES Cato dbas < Omuaok 130,862.75 
Seal * Ge OTN os oieg iN a wd vases Ws oe Cah 90 ses cee ewsbaned so wdtann ew aumanin shabsmend ean Seiten oo a's o Seles cee ea bo eb on Deg 16,553.00 
’ TRUER. 00) EIDE | ne oie gee PERS cine whee soe eS PCR Obie te pO eae dbleei,. COUN ond AL PERU sais PRe DERN NE MME Shia d's chadu sc Subba tetk, 20,725.27 
Werees: Peomalte: Thank Geerrae  TA a soins oe 5s Seeiein in Fag eaielhin on <0 h a p'a's MASS S40 cK USO Od cm ORD ORE AMERE Fe weed bade 6 Cobeebeet cn 79,398.93 
RE I Sask dete o as sines entice ac. se VEER Ls ep PERS Wed deb ieg dees ide bats Weed aaa aeruphae sess ncs oh:s sates thatvs oe 8,663.16 
CRN PUOTI ais 5 on 58 0 5 Kein ae ig Sie s Cane Fae ehie OHCs DER ESEBS 92 os) bubs Web's Bead Guu ELORR ab MED ES On be Cp weber A cee we 2,077.28 
Sas ha sk Ao iyo spas co oh Up baa <. . coven eae ees b doen ARMOR ENT ade TRS Cod deen Warden ele ee Se te 4,019.86 
NA or i dk cues k ox Gow 3 gy dade pu o , ENDS E SGRbS Deeside ks Mawes saceees i qe QkawedscAeaN ace tyes ciek <tdnw ubnenA NEL: 29,890.72 
PS Fae I 5 i son 88 a 8 85 co oF eng ks nis 2c ARw anh oh akin MACOS ED ORES CRE ook EEE BCCONE ERA be heb te hw hace ob Cee. 71,465.69 
DEEN: -TIOUUIIIE: ios. 8 bah sacs vse wow edre anaes ayediens a ¢2PEREV ODE ERO h OPN s 1h oda hind ol owe ha UW pw SN nets be uee CEeeaees) eenNS 32.40 
Aman: credited to. Gais Wank Citing: WORE sak se ockawe wees Js oh ok bees soos ek whe ree ks ke $2,330,788.00 
Total credits during year, plus balance at June 1, 1947 .......... Seay Se Weddin dials Nbc Unies te lae pbs ae oP 4,777 822.66 
EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTIONS 
Exec. ; 
Office Propa- Land General Predator 
and gation Research Titles Land Field Control 
Acct’g. and and and Opera- Opera- and Public ; 
and Bud. Dist. Planning Record tions tions Claims Training Relations Total 


Salaries (Excluding small capital and 

other charges) ......---ssseses: $52,616.84 $61,130.28 $15,426.63 $5,160.94 $137,887.69 $291,735.97 $8,284.75 $6,123.94 $56,276.05 $634,643.09 
Traveling Expenses of Salaried Em- 

ployes (Excluding small capital 





and other charges .............. 3,024.86 15,937.69 8,810.28 973.25 58,341.87 148,111.76 292.65 1,413.93 24,205.59 261,111.88 
Deputy Game Protectors: 

WFAN) < isi dodere utc $27,882.06 

eT oe ee ee WG.274.90 ov ivicecccs. cesveepess, sececces megane eter Guuekengy EE ae eociccc an oy critacas i esebar eens 44,157.05 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program 

CE NS ee ils ca oa Wiis BAL TA fa 0:0 widials Ke FF Ae ee 40,315.34 NN ct at Vict ee re ee a ea 129,731.98 
Labor (Land Management and other 

field operations) ...........++.++ cess oe Feet eens s ce eeeeeees ceeeeersee SUR MIE), M onc catacd  aeebenanee. Sdscuacems 249,437.51 
Labor (Game Farms and _ other 

GR ¥5 x6 Sines the cheep dendaes 4,592.12 99,295.03 15,655.99 REE Seca Se. Rees ee 1,960.00 5,642.48 8,872.10 138,353.77 
Purchase of Game .........s.+++% id; \atabas s  tetce RE | Siw oie Sos wed wade See TAS og alk ene dao alicls Ok ibe en ea eee ee 9 es cee 183,053.57 
Rabbit Trapping and Wild Game 

NN. aice'a de lek vee be sonaeee SS 0 kaa ; PR ns as es sg) REED Fe. ub wah ental ODEGNeCRECe bas Cdcnte S cabae use  Sehaceewia 47,212.63 
Feed (For Game Farms and game 

an. | a ee wee reer es ieee res eee MO keexs fh eecnet Oe eee SR apeiron. ae 4.98 131,007.33 
Express and Cartage ........ eees 7.10 3,153.41 359.48 108.24 1,209.83 958.33 40.55 7.51 662.16 6,506.61 
Purchase of Lands (title and survey 

MED «SOLER ee scene meNe Shea CO 1h oe 55 6eN Ewe cine ces SR ro i ade kn Bae he Cane RL ea ea da eee 61,642.07 
Fixed Charges in Lieu of Taxes .... Lak BI, Gaisckemases “oaskt chia GE ica os dans a RAS cence ace eels eae 42,133.57 
Building and Construction (Mostly : 

On Game Faris) ices cccs.cccese a rey SAGE Vig vductve  savevesaun ptt) elas eth or aR cies SEDER RS. 11,957.64 1,082.36 108,841.16 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds and 

Equipment by Contract ......... 108.15 RADESE iscsi aia 11.24 724.67 750.36 1.90 305.06 847.25 5,153.95 
Equipment (Mostly for land man- i 

agement and Game Farms) ...... 8,052.03 24,552.01 366.47 1,781.58 73,186.25 32,510.15 261.88 2,855.44 10,438.81 154,004.62 
Miscellaneous Supplies ............ 3,166.37 27,137.44 1,169.11 348.37 57,658.64 13,773.19 299.37 4,218.89 23,639.63 131,411.01 
BROOD MNES bai5 i '0-60.604 06 oman odie 984.39 7,138.28 382.35 117.48 10,585.60 7,744.13 14.52 412.03 1,079.29 28,458.07 
Light. Power and Fuel ...........- od et: eee TEE Fedkase det 26.93 311.63 aS ESR Seer yt 838.16 915.22 9,308.67 
Insurance. ....+.:.. APR IE EPP ree eee 823.61 2,004.69 190.53 318.99 4,975.38 3,476.98 186.31 212.33 630.99 12,819.81 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph . 15,183.06 1,777.91 220.68 691.21 8,076.09 9,977.21 1,525.65 340.46 4,190.93 41,983.20 
Rental of Equipment, Offices, Auto 

Storage, OC. 0... cceedeiccicccces 618.76 5,793.69 515.50 1,108.74 49,312.00 7,242.12 516.10 103.41 2,612.44 67,822.76 
Bounty Payments and Grants ...... 0 -ssesseeee see eeeees GIO ins sas sane 9. Sue eres Val sedatedens ROPER A sie tawees 2,000.00 165,517.00 
Refunds of Receipts ........... use | ee et eer ye Se AOR Fin dghos S eage Aaa ee I io eS Bee ode ee ay 3 at 1,215.45 
Fees: 

Artists, Attorneys, Medical, Taxi- 

GS SOUR. URES oe. 14s specs ride aaphlcte 93.97 350.00 45.65 635.70 Wee.) ioe 136.20 18,035.93 20,010.45 
Rant WN II Sivan 5 a vine ce ea ie deb ae: 5 Kage ocean beeen ees GEOR Seat aye ete ies waetan eh a eek ang 2,826.40 
Predator Control Activities (Field)  .......... se..ees bok eb cs bebe Sa eaeleke mE tr aCe ence (he whue eames PT ha Dablivcks’® \setcodare 25,744.80 
Other Maintenance Services and Ex- 

DOE ooh a Cae cas ae hee skew, eae 864.50 162.70 17.89 81.21 390.70 831.45 129.97 422.80 1,922.84 4,824.06 
Newspaper Advertising ............ Se) Te Seine Seg lee hauler ko) phe dalam 517.01 WN 8 a ae a ee cds 525.00 6,378.79 
Printing, Binding and Paper ...... 5,020.36 869.49 123.06 554.97 2,091.41 3,804.26 252.04 406.97 67,464.18 80,586.74 
Printing Hunters’ Licenses, Tags and 

Misc. Forms (Through Depart- 

ment of Revenue) .........++... SBSIT SB 2. cc een ns ecdeeseeee cecectsse ee ig oa eats aa acl Rae Oo Cb laa 38,517.88 
Administering State Employes’ Re- 





tirement System (Through Depart- 





ment’ Gf State) <0. ices i ccecesee 1,790.68 2,506.96 537.21 943.71 4,954.45 10,027.83 895.34 179.07 1,969.75 23,805.00 
Replacement Checks (Through Dept. 

Of  PeOOIEy): oc ide cabin decisecccen: eWhcessues sees ce deuen OeRRbawh ee a keene eS MS Ue esc op ce kobateiey eeeeeeaweae! eb iweewo ue 30.20 

Total Expenditures ........... $141,264.34 $691,239.41 $50,126.17 $116,097.59 $750,153.44 $645,669.08 $200,749.23 $35,576.32 $227,375.50 $2,858,251.08: 





Funds Available May 31, 1948 (Including $93,000 War Bond Investment} +... 2.2.0.0... cece e cece eee eee e eee e eee e ee eeeeeeeeenreeeenerens $1,919,571.58: 
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N February, 1948, a project financed in 
part by funds of the Pittman-Robertson 
Program was initiated by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission to appraise the experi- 
mental bulldozings for improving wildlife 
food and cover that had been started in 
1946 on a statewide scale. The project was 
approved by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission and the Regional Office of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service because a need was 
recognized for an objective study of the use 
of bulldozers for creating openings in the 
forest canopy which had been shading out 
the undergrowth necessary to supply game 
food and low ground cover. 

To understand fully the conditions which 
incite the present-day game land manager 
in his quest for a practical method of pro- 
ducing a maximum amount of food and 
cover for forest wildlife, one must under- 
stand the history of Pennsylvania’s forests 
and wildlife. 


William Penn and his colonists cleared 
land solely for the limited agricultural re- 
quirements of the infant Commonwealth, 
but the rapid expansion of the colony soon 
sent the loggers into the virgin forests to 
harvest, selectively, the white pine and oak 
for lumber and the hemlock for tanbark. 
However, with an ever-increasing need for 
lumber and the ultimate depletion of the 
highest grade stock, each successive cutting 
yielded timber of a lesser value. 


Further industrial development in Penn- 
sylvania, particularly in the iron industry, 
created a need for a greater variety of 
forest products. Vast areas of forest lands 
were cleared within a comparatively short 
time—the better species for the sawmill and 
the remainder for the charcoal pits. Un- 
der the impetus of increased food supplies 


* Leader, PR Project 31-R 
** Ass’t leader, PR Project 31-R 








made available by the low-lying: slash and 
reproduction, our wildlife populations mul- 
tiplied very rapidly. For a time, the abun- 
dant food supply adequately supported the 
deer herd. Eventually the continuous 
browsing of the seedlings, sprouts, and 
suckers, coupled with numerous burnings, 
greatly retarded natural reforestation. 


Public sentiment, aroused against the dev- 
astating effects of forest fires, soon was 
responsible for increased protection of the 
forests and greater efficiency in fire fighting 
methods. Subsequently, the forests, freed of 
the disturbing influences of cutting and fire, 
began to grow until finally even the lateral 
branches of the tree crowns could not be 
reached by the larger game species. Today 
the forests are approaching maturity and 
are in need of attention if a maximum game 
crop is to be maintained. 

Our second growth hardwood stands pre- 
sent ample opportunity and also an urgent 





Photo by Forbes 
Dense cover provided by the tangled tops 
of bulldozed trees. 








need for manipulation toward increased 
cover and greater game food-producing 
capabilities. The average stand fifty years 
old has long since formed a closed canopy 
under which established reproduction be- 
comes sparse. There are no longer any 
low lateral branches within the reach of 
even the larger game species; available 
food supplies and low ground cover are 
practically nonexistent. Natural causes of 
tree mortality such as snow-breakage, wind- 
throw, disease, and insect infestation create 
openings in the overstory which aid greatly 
in the establishment of new growth within 
the plant community, but these instances are 
too infrequent to maintain a_ satisfactory 
balance in openings and forest. It remains 
for man to create these openings, aiming 
always toward the eventual goal of an 
abundance of food and low ground cover 
adequate to maintain a maximum wildlife 
population. 

"Bulldozers for wildlife food and cover orig- 
inated as an idea in the mind of Dr. Logan J. 
Bennett, Chief, Branch of Research, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, at a time when 
he was in a location remote from his usual 
haunts in Pennsylvania. While in the serv- 
ice as a member of a Malaria Control Unit 
in the Solomon Islands, he observed bull- 
dozers in operation clearing locations for 
airstrips. The tangled masses of trees that 
sometimes resulted indicated to him the pos- 
sibilities of the use of these machines at 
home as a management tool to help relieve 
the game food and cover shortage that was 


prevalent. When Dr. Bennett returned home, . 


he lost no time in putting his plan into 
operation. 

The Northwest Camper’s Association and 
the Bradford Sportsmens’ Club, located in 
the heart of the big game country where the 

(Continued on Page 24) 




















PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


CRIES OF “WOLF, WOLF!" ARE FALSE 


LTHOUGH the animal has been con- 

sidered extinct in Pennsylvania for the 
past 56 years, the cry of “Wolf, Wolf!” is 
heard periodically in Penn’s Woods. But 
like the famous story of the shepherd’s boy 
in Aesop’s Fables, the cry has proved to 
be false in every case. 

During the past year, the number of these 
reports increased considerably. Persons 
thoughout the state claimed to have killed 
wolves or to have heard or seen them. And 
in each case, where it was at all possible, 
the Department of Mammology, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh, under the direction of 
Curator J. Kenneth Doutt, traced the re- 
ports only to discover that a feral dog or 
an escaped coyote had been the cause. (Mr. 
Doutt is also supervisor of the two Mam- 
mal Surveys now being conducted by the 
Game Commission as P-R projects.) 

Pennsylvania’s outstanding authority on 
extinct mammals of the state, Col. Henry 
W. Shoemaker, Harrisburg, declares that 
the last authentic record of a native wolf 
being killed in this state was in Clearfield 
County in 1892. In February and March 
of that year, Seth Iredell Nelson, 83, killed, 
two timber wolves, marking the end of the 
trail for all of these great beasts in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The last bounty for killing a wolf in Penn- 
sylvania was to John Razey, Sunderlineville, 
Potter County, and to Fremont Gage, Swe- 
den Valley, Potter County, by the Potter 
County Commissioners in 1890. 


That wolves once did roam through Penn- 
sylvania’s mountains in great packs is told 
in Colonel Shoemaker’s book, “Extinct Ani- 
mals of Pennsylvania.” When the first 
settlers came to this state, wolves running 
in packs of 500 were not uncommon. After 
1850, however, a pack of 20 was considered 
unusual. 


Between 1835 and 1860, hunting parties, 
trappers and poisoners wiped out a dozen 
packs in Juniata, Seven Mountains, Snow 
Shoe and Black Forest regions, Colonel 
Shoemaker declares. The numbers dwin- 
dled until wolf packs disappeared entirely 
and individuals were sighted occasionally. 
The final extinction was not due entirely 
to hunters, Colonel Shoemaker points out, 
but was also caused by changing environ- 
ment, starvation and hydrophobia. 

The work of Carnegie Museum in tracing 
reports of wolves in Pennsylvania dates 
back to May 13, 1907, when Museum Direc- 
tor Holland sent W. E. Clyde Todd to 
Flowering Springs, Blair County, to bring 
back a “wolf” that had been killed at that 
place. Mr. Todd returned with a coyote. 

In the winter of 1934, cries of “wolf” were 
Tfampant in Washington County where a 
pack was said to be destroying sheep. A 
hunting party, led by Mammologist J. Ken- 
neth Doutt, failed to trace the pack, but 


By HAL H. HARRISON 


Outdoor Editor, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Fred Cain, a Pittsburgh trapper, now de- 
ceased, did kill two of the beasts. They 
were identified by Mr. Doutt and later by 
mammologists at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, as a feral dog 
and a coyote. 

The present series of “wolf” reports 
started on October 13, 1946, when Melvin 
Irwin, an Oil City trapper, caught in his 
fox trap an animal he suspected of being 
a wolf. It was identified at the museum 
as a feral dog. A second specimen brought 
to the museum by Irwin in: April, 1947, was 
also identified as a feral dog, probably part 
chow. 

In November, 1946, Francis McChesney, 
a farmer near New Galilee, shot what was 
later identified by state dog law officers as 
a coyote. 

An animal that still might prove to be an 
escaped wolf was killed by Lee Coleman, 
Meadville, on December 2, 1946, near Tio- 
nesta. The animal was chasing three deer 
when Coleman felled it with a rifle shot. 
It weighed 67 pounds and measured 72 
inches long. The skull, still unidentified, 
is in the possession of Bill Jackson, Con- 
neaut Lake fur dealer. 

A good example of a wild report about 
wolves occurred early this year when papers 
all over Pennsylvania carried a wire story 
of the killing of a huge lobo-wolf by Deputy 
Game Protector Lyle Shafer in a wilderness 


area in the Kinzua-Corydon section of War- 
ren County. No one was more surprised at 
the story than Shafer himself. 

The truth was that Shafer and another 
game protector had answered a request from 
the McCleary Lobo Wolf farm to destroy 
two wolves. This was done with a .22 rifle. 
Doc. McCleary then presented Shafer with 
one of the pelts. It was later displayed in 
a sporting goods store in Warren. From 
that point on, the story of the kill in the 
wilds gained momentum. 


While timber wolves are still found in 
wild state in Canada and while it is within 
the realm of possibility that an anima) 
might work its way south into Pennsyl- 
vania, the chances against it are terrific 
Any wolf that might be discovered loose ip 
this state would probably be one that 
escaped from captivity. 

I asked Mammologist Doutt where the 
coyotes that are shot here come from 
After all, this western species is just as far 
from home as the timber wolf in Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Most of them are pets that are released,’ 
the mammologist stated. “People visiting 
in the west bring home a cute coyote puppy. 
When it grows up it is no longer cute. In 
fact, it may become mean. They turn it 
loose or it escapes and becomes feral. Those 
are the ones the hunters kill,” he told me. 





Photo by Hal Harrison 

Assistant Curator of Mammology Caroline Heppenstall pats the head of a mounted 
specimen of a timber wolf in Carnegie Museum. Pennsylvania’s last wolf was killed 
in Clearfield County in 1892. 
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Turkey blinds built of stome were an added 
means of decimating the game supply. 


NE of the most popular tracts of Game 

Lands owned by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission in South Central Pennsylvania 
lies in Fulton and Bedford Counties. Pop- 
ular with land technicians and land managers 
because observations and studies can be 
made of the application of technical and 
theoretical knowledge as applied in the field. 
Popular with the farmer because of the op- 
portunities afforded to study contrasting con- 
ditions and also an example of wildlife man- 
agement and wise land use working hand 
in hand. Popular with the research tech- 
nicians and propagators; with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture whose representa- 
tives annually studied the experimental 
chestnut orchard. It is popular with the 
historian affording many stories and tales of 
Indian lore. Above all, Game Lands No. 49 
is most popular with the hunter. Within its 
boundaries and surrounding lands game is 
common and hunters annually trek to this 
area in search of wild turkeys, deer, grouse 
and squirrels. 

These lands were purchased in 1929 and 
subsequent additional purchases were made 
in following years until today the total 
acreage comprises 5,132 acres of moun- 
tainous land which includes several hundred 
acres of submarginal farms some of which 
have reverted back to pine fields. It is made 
up of two detached blocks which are located 
in Mann and Monroe Townships, Bedford 
County, and Union Township, Fulton County. 
The larger tract is located on the slopes of 
Town Hill and Negro Mountains, approxi- 
mately two miles west of Amaranth while 
the smaller tract is on Addison’s Ridge about 
six miles northwest of Amaranth and about 
eighteen miles southwest of Everett. In be- 
tween Town Hill and Negro Mountains lies 
Trough Hollow. 

This area is accessible by dirt road, both 
State and Township, which traverse the 
larger tract in an easterly and westerly di- 
rection, while a similar road runs through 
the smaller tract in opposite directions. 
During the WPA and NYA days, approxi- 
mately twelve miles of Game Lands roads 
were built. One such road runs the entire 
length of the larger tract which is quite 
frequently referred to as 49-A, and acces- 
sibility by foot to any section of the Game 
Lands is readily provided to the hunter. 
The roads are constantly maintained in good 
repair and gates are erected closing them 
to public vehicular traffic, which in itself 
serves a threefold purpose to the manager: 
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WISE LAND USE ON GAME LANDS NO. 49 


Prepared for the Field Management Bureau 
By JOSEPH S. CHECKLINSKI 


Special Services Assistant, Field Division “‘D” 


first, as a safeguard against devasting fires; 
secondly, providing accessability for a large 
scale management program in remote sec- 
tions of the area; and finally, these roads 
are a valuable asset to the District Game 
Protector from a law enforcement stand- 
point. 

Aside from this many trails crisscross all 
over the game lands. Trails which today are 
used by deer and other animals but which 
not too long ago were used by the pioneers 
and Indians. The story is told of the local 
native who was kidnapped while gathering 
snake root by a band of marauding Indians 
who were encamped in nearby Somerset 
County. He was held captive by this Indian 
tribe and served as a slave until he estab- 
lished his trustworthiness with his captors 


and was permitted to roam freely within the 
encampment. One day he made his escape 
and set out for the blockhouse at Warfords- 
burg traversing the whole width of Bedford 
County and part of Fulton County with the 
Indians in pursuit. At one time he glanced 
back from Negro Mountain and saw his pur- 
suers on Town Hill Mountain, just a short 
distance away. With great difficulty he 
reached his destination but the Indians, bent 
on recapturing him, followed relentlessly to 
the blockhouse. A lively skirmish followed 
in which ‘one of the attacking Indians was 
killed. His companions immediately took the 
body and started to carry it back to Somer- 
set County. After extreme hardships they 
negotiated Sideling Hill Mountain, Bucks 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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FALL FOOD OF THE BLACK BEAR IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HEN the leaves first begin turning dur- 

ing the fall months of October and 
November the black bear (Euarctos ameri- 
canus) increases his feeding activities. Al- 
ways hungry, he apparently goes all out in 
the matter of stuffing himself. During this 
period he will gorge himself until he is vir- 
tually near the bursting point. Ernest 
Thompson Seton (1907) says, “The wood- 
mouse and the squirrel store up hordes of 
the choicest food in holes and caves; the 
bear and the woodchuck store it up in their 
own skins. Autumn with its plentiful nuts 
in addition to many other foods affords the 
opportunity, and the bears lose not a min- 
ute. Night and day they work, their stom- 
achs are distended to the full, but amaz- 
ingly good digestion waits on boundless 
unbridled appetite, and the bear grows daily 
rounder.” 


The twenty-six bear scats analyzed in this 
study were collected during the month of 
November in 1946 and 1947. The majority 
of the scats were collected in the northeast 
area of Pennsylvania in the counties of 
Bradford, Pike and Carbon. Fifteen scats 
were collected during November 1946, by 
Tracy Kuhn in Bradford County. Cultivated 
apple (Malus spp.) was by far the most 
common food in them ((Table 1). Fourteen 
items were found; of this amount, apple 
(Malus spp.) constituted 56.3 percent of the 
total volume and white-tailed deer (Odoc- 
oileus virginianus spp.) 22.3 percent. Five 
scats were collected during November 1947 
in Pike County, Pennsylvania. Eleven items 
were found, of these black gum (Nyssa 
sylvatica) constituted 75.5 percent of the 
contents. In Carbon County three scats 
were collected during November 1947. 
Acorns (Quercus spp.) constituted 88.5 per- 


Table 1. 


spp.) 6.2 percent. 


By DALE H. ARNER* 


cent of the six items that were found. 

The scats were measured by volume dis- 
placement in a graduated receptacle, and the 
amount of water displaced was recorded in 
cubic centimeters. They were then broken 
down by soaking in water and pressing 
through different sized sieves. The seeds, 
grasses, and other items were separated, and 
identified when possible. 

One bear stomach was secured from a bear 
which was killed for crop damage in Clin- 
ton County, Pennsylvania, during the month 
of October, 1947. The stomach and intes- 
tines contained five items, with corn (Zea 
mays) constituting 81.1 percent, and apple 
(Malus spp.) 12.1 percent. The second 
stomach which was collected during the 
regular hunting season in November, 1947, 
was packed with corn. In the seven stom- 
achs taken during November, 1939, and 
November, 1940, and analyzed by Bennett, 
English, and Watts (1943) five items were 
found. Acorns (Quercus spp.) were the most 
prevalent food, constituting 55.6 percent of 
the total with white-tail deer hair consti- 
tuting 43.00 percent. 


The facts gleaned from the scats analyzed 
up to this date by Bennett, English, and 
Watts, (1943) and this study point to four 
principle fall and winter foods of the black 
bear in Pennsylvania; acorns 32 percent; 
beechnuts (Fagus grandifolia) 26 percent; 
apples 15.2 percent; and wild grapes (Vitis 
The black bear’s choice 
of food is very wide and Ernest Thompson 
Seton (1907) says, “The bears like the coons 
are quite omnivorous at all times, without 
asking whether they be animal, vegetable, or 
unholy man-made compounds. A list of the 
bear’s staples is not a list of what it likes, 
but of what it can get.” 


Food remains in 26 scats collected during November 1946 and 1947 in Bradford, 


Pike, Carbon, Potter and Centre Counties, Pennsylvania. 











Kind of Food Item Times Percent of 
Eaten Occurring Total Volume 
Cultivated apple (Malus spp.) ............ Fruit 14 32.8 
Black gum (Nyssa sylvatica) ............ Fruit 4 16.0 
ACOTMS (QUETCUS SOD-)  ..cccscccccscsccoes 5 14.7 
Deer (Odocoileus virginianus spp.) ....... Hair 4 12.2 
Beechnuts (Fagus grandifolia) ........... 1 5.8 
Unknown vegetable matter ............... 7 5.6 
CRGRCDOEEY, CHUTE SE) cc kc iccvecdicese Fruit 1 4.5 
Holly (Ilex monticola) .............. Fruit 4 3.4 
ROGER ORG II i566 isin cca each cca 7 1.8 
Se I TIP ns. Ca cccvacdvccevshenens Seed 1 1.0 
Winterberry (Ilex verticillata) ............ Fruit 5 7 
eee Pere aer rT ree Leaf 9 6 
Sassafras (Sassafras officinale) ............ Fruit 1 2 
Bees (Hymenoptera) ...........-cccceeees Adult 1 2 
Sphagnum moss (Sphagnum spp.).........- Leaf 2 2 
Withe-rod (Viburnum nudum) .......... Fruit 1 1 
PGES DURGUTEe NOOB) ccc ascecceccesecce 1 i 
WG Sram. (VIG GIDL) ion kc es ceed oe cee Fruit 2 m | 
Unknown nut remains ................+:- 2 tr. 
Wild cherry (Prunus spp.) ..............- Fruit 1 tr. 
LOUIE i iin Wa hs tales o 0b iuie's « Uwe t ¥en bbs Leaf 1 tr. 
Black locust (Robinia Pseudo-acacia) Seed 1 tr. 
Huckleberry (Gaylussacia spp.) ......+-.+- Fruit 1 tr. 
Cottontail (Sylvilagus spp.) ...........-.5- Hair 1 tr. 
Black bear (Euarctos americanus) ........ Hair 2 tr. 
SE: ME CEM Oh ha gc Vane Mp etemcishaenases Hair 1 tr. 








Summary 


1. The analysis of 26 black bear scats re- 
vealed a wide variety of food taken, with 
culivated apple, black gum, and acorns 
constituting the largest proportion. 


2. Scats were collected from the north- 


eastern area of the state of Pennsylvania. 


3. The results of this analysis are limited 


in value by the relatively small number 
of scats collected. 
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OUR MISTAKE! 


Those wildlife students and biologists 
who read in the October issue’s Con- 
servation School News that the student 
officers found a “Blue Tailed Skunk” 
must have sat up in wonder. And no 
wonder! There “ain’t no such animal.” 
Instead, the boys found a “Blue-tailed 
skink which is a small lizard rarely 
seen in the wilds. Our apologies for 
this zoological error. 

It has also been called to our atten- 
tion that there was definitely some- 
thing wrong in our answers to “Well, 
What’s Wrong” in the same issue. 
Namely, Figure 3—the drawing of the 
mature hellgrammite—was a Dobson- 
fly, not a damsel fly, as indicated in 
the answer. Again, our apologies for 
our entomological ignorance. 
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THE GUN DOG BREEDS 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


ISCUSSION on each of the breeds of gun dogs would reach 
lengthy book proportion and a complete volume is available 
for the individual who wishes to make an intensive study of the 
entire field of hunting canines. However, I would like to list the 
most popular breeds and give a brief description of each, enter- 
taining the hope that someone just entering the gunning group, 
or some new sportsman will be able to select the one he likes best, 
then make a study and buy a pup or finished dog that will fulfill 
his requirements. It is highly important for a hunter to have the 
dog most pleasing to his own personality and temperament, yet be 
most adaptable to the cover his master desires to hunt. Perhaps 
from the following list you may select one to be your gunning 
companion for many years of pleasant days in the woods and fields: 
The English Setter is perhaps the most popular of all the bird 
dogs used by American sportsmen. This silky long-haired bird 
finder is beautiful, affectionate, loyal and possesses speed, style, 
range, brains, courage, plus a love for a gun unequalled by any 
other dog. He is at home in the Carolina fields and pinelands as 
well as the thick heavy areas of the north, and with reasonable 
training points, backs, and retrieves with admirable skill. 

The gunner who can own only one dog and loves quail, grouse, 
woodcock and ringnecks, would choose wisely if he selected this 
popular breed. 

The Irish Setter came to us as a hunter and his rare deep 
mahogany beauty so attracted the showman he lost his hunting 
popularity for a time until a few Irish enthusiasts placed him 
back on the gunning trail. He possesses the characteristics of the 
English setter, plus a few of his very own. Perhaps he is a little 
more difficult to train; however, once the task is completed he is 
a joy to behold. I hope you remember the Irish Setter article in 
a previous issue of this magazine that I wrote based on the excep- 
tionally fine story written by Edwin M. Berolzheimer and pub- 
lished in the Dog Digest of Bob Becker. Mr. Berolzheimer has 
worked with the Irishmen since 1920 and developed the inter- 
nationally known Cloister Kennels where many champions have 
been bred. If you are interested in this breed, I am sure Mr. 
Berolzheimer can furnish you much valuable information since 
he is president of the Irish Setter Club of America. 

The Gordon Setter is perhaps the hardiest of the setter breed, 
and his love of hunting is second to none: He is black or black and 
tan, a little difficult to see in thick cover, but very beautiful in 
movement, style, conformation and intensity on point. This breed is 
slow to develop taking about three seasons to perfect his training. 
He hates discipline and abhors a kennel, and makes up for this 
by being a gallant gentleman in the house. He is gentle and 
affectionate and is usually a “one man dog.” 


(Continued on Page 31) 


THAT WESTERN RIFLE 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


VER so often one sees a dissertation on the rifle to use for 
Western big game hunting, and all of them that I have read 
erred in generalizing too much. You just can’t generalize about 
the West: it’s too big. Since many residents of Pennyslvania either 
plan to hunt in the West at some time or are interested in the 
rifles used there, I am going to devote this article to attempting 
to give a clear picture of what hunting in the West is like and 
to pointing out why the rifle that might be ideal for one set of 
conditions would be poorly adapted to another. I have been 
fortunate enough to do considerable big game hunting west of 
the Rockies, and I feel qualified to speak modestly on this subject. 
In the first place, the game taken ranges in size from the little 
coast blacktail, which is smaller than the Eastern whitetail deer, 
through antelope, whitetails, mule deer, sheep, goats, bear, elk and 
moose. Secondly, hunting conditions vary more widely than the 
game. 

Much of the West is comparatively open grazing land with trees 
and high brush scattered here and there through grass or other 
low vegetation. It’s not all open, long-range shooting by any 
means, however. West of the Coast Range is Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and swinging east through northern Idaho there is timber 
so dense that it makes anything I have seen in the East—except 
for southern swamps—look positively sparse by comparison. One 
must remember, too, that most Eastern hardwoods have shed their 
leaves by the time deer and bear seasons come around. Western 
timber is chiefly coniferous and these trees, with the exception of 
tamarack, don’t shed their’ needles. It’s just as hard to see through 
them in the winter as it is in the summer. 


The first consideration, then, if one is planning a Western trip 
is to determine in advance what kind of country he’ll visit. While 
a long-range, open-country rifle and sights can be used for white- 
tails, elk or moose in dense timber, it isn’t as well adapted to the 
job as many others. Of course, if you reverse the situation and 
use a good brush rifle for mule deer, sheep or antelope in open 
country you will be almost hopelessly handicapped. 


This brings us to the question most frequently asked, and the 
one that is hardest to answer: “Isn’t there a good all-around rifle 
for both kinds of hunting?” The reply depends on how well you 
want your equipment adapted to the task at hand. Many West- 
erners have hunted 20 years or more with the same rifle, using 
it for everything from antelope and coyotes in prairie country to 
elk in dense timber. They get along all right, too. But they 
unquestionably would do much better if they owned two rifles, 
one adapted to each kind of work. 

The perfect rifle for hunting game smaller than elk in open 
country, in my opinion, is one shooting a light bullet at high 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Wanted—Fur and Feathers for 
Health 


Have you ever wondered if there 
wasn’t some worthwhile use for the 
feathers of game birds and the fur of 
game animals which usually wind up 
in the trash can? An answer to that 
question came in our mail recently. 
From the Mont Alto State Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium came an appeal for 
material help in a new rehabilitation 
program recently started for the more 
than 800 patients. Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Tom Norris, District For- 
ester of Caledonia State Forest, both 
men and women patients are learning 
to transform a hook, a feather or piece 
of fur, and a string of thread into a 
tempting morsel for some hungry fish. 
Mr. Norris visits the hospital regu- 
larly to teach these fly-tying classes 
and has enlisted the support of local 
sportsmen in this worthwhile project. 
You can lend a helping hand, too, by 
saving these things from your game 
bag this year: Goose wings in pairs, 
cut off at the body from the right and 
left sides; wood duck skins, ringneck 
pheasant tails, wild duck feathers of 
any kind, deer fur and bucktails, and 
wild turkey, grouse, and other feath- 
ers. In addition the class is in des- 
perate need of fly tying silk, nylon, 
chenille, wool yarn, hooks in quantity, 
tying vises, hackle pliers, scissors. Any 
sportsman who wishes to send any of 
this much needed material is asked 
to address it to Charles McClain, Re- 
habilitation Director, State Sanatorium, 
South Mountain, Pa. 











LOST! 


A two year old Bassett hound, 12 inches 
high, tan and white, owned by Thomas 
Fisher, Gilberton. The dog was last seen 
in the owner’s back yard and it is believed 
that a coal trucker picked him up from 
there. 














Dr. Ward M. Sharp 


Dr.. Ward M. Sharp, newly appointed 
Leader of the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit, began his duties at 
Pennsylvania State College on September 
14. He came to the Cooperative Unit Work 
from the Red Rock Lakes National Wild- 
life Refuge at Monida, Montana, where his 
administrative experience has given him a 
valuable background for dealing with prob- 
lems relating to wildlife conservation. 


Dr. Sharp was born at Fairview, West 
Virginia, November 2, 1904. Farm life in 
his youth developed in him his deep inter- 
est for wildlife work. He obtained his B.A. 
and MS. degrees in sciences at West Vir- 
ginia University and continued his graduate 
studies at Cornell University. In 1934 he 
received his Ph.D. degree at Washington 
University in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dr. Sharp taught biology at West Virginia 
University for twelve months. Later he 
joined the staff of the former Bureau of 
Biological Survey (now a part of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service) as an assistant biol- 
ogist. His administrative experience in- 
cludes 12 years’ management of the Valen- 
tine National Wildlife Refuge in Nebraska 
and the Red Rock Lakes National Wildlife 
Refuge in Montana. 


In Memoriam 
JAMES A. HOLLAND 


James A. Holland, an Abstractor, whe 
faithfully served the Game Commission be- 
tween 1932 and 1947, passed away in Har- 
risburg, October 12, 1948. His home was in 
Glenside, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Holland was appointed a title ab- 
stractor, in connection with the Commis- 
sion’s land purchase program on November 
25, 1932. He voluntarily resigned January 
18, 1935, but served on a per diem basis from 
September 2, 1938, to August 31, 1940, when 
he was reinstated on a salary basis. On 
January 3, 1947, he again resigned volun- 
tarily. 

During the period of fifteen years, Jim, as 
he was known to his friends and associates, 
examined the titles for many thousands of 
acres of State Game Lands in all sections 
of the Commonwealth, faithfully and effi- 
ciently serving the Sportsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


National Committee on Policies in 
Conservation Education Wins 
1948 Conservation Edu- 
cation Award 


First place award for service to conserva- 
tion education has been won by the Na- 
tional Committee on Policies in Conserva- 
tion Education in nation-wide competition. 
The honorarium was presented to Dr. John 
W. Scott, Laramie, Wyoming, Chairman of 
the Committee, in ceremonies at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Con- 
servation Education and Publicity by Presi- 
dent James R. Harlan. 


Award Judges were Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, 
President of the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C., Sydney Stephens 
of Columbia, Missouri, former chairman of 
the Missouri Conservation Commission; and 
J. N. “Ding” Darling of Des Moines, Iowa. 

The judges, in selecting the winning entry, 
cited Dr. Scott’s Committee for its 1948 re- 
port and for “its forward steps toward the 
objective of bringing about the teaching in 
the common and high schools of the coun- 
try the fundamentals of conservation of 
natural resources.” 
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For winners of first three places in the state 
finals, the Game Commission will award the 
following prizes in each of the four divisions 
listed above: 


Ist prize $50 Savings Bond 

2nd prize $25 Savings Bond 

3rd prize $10 Savings Bond 
Local wildlife and sportsmen’s groups are 
urged to co-operate with participating 


schools in sponsoring these competitions in 
their communities. 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, sponsored by the Extension Division 


FIELD OFFICERS’ ESTIMATES ON ADDITIONAL KILLS OF BIG GAME (STATEWIDE) 


Classification 


Deer, Accidentally killed on Highways, etc. .... 
Deer, Illegally killed during year 
Bears, Illegally 


of the University of Pittsburgh, realizes the 
importance of the whole subject of wildlife 
conservation, and takes this means of co- 
operating with the Game Commission in its 
program of state-wide education. The 
League, organized in 1927, sponsors high 
school competitions throughout Pennsylvania 
in bands, orchestras, choruses, instrumental 
and vocal ensembles and solos, debate, dis- 


1946 1947 
canbe SVR awey cakes Ube ee eese’. 2,714 3,476 
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cussion, declamation, extempore speaking, 
Shakespeare and poetry reading, radio 
speaking, oration, and drama. 

Full details for joining the League and 
entering the competitions may be obtained 
by writing to: Lynn W. Thayer, Executive 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, Extension Division, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 














A Wildwood Christmas 


By 
Archibald Rutledge 


Jllustrated By E. Stanley Smith 








I. 
C, HE high-bush huckleberries were 


in bloom. Wild yellow daisies 

starred the level floor of the 
great pine forest. But for faint zolian 
airs sounding in the lofty crests of the 
huge yellow pines, the woods were 
still. Had it been nearer the river, 
many birds would have been singing 
on that April day; but this was the 
wild pinewoods country, and few birds 
are found there. Between Montgom- 
ery Branch and the Green Bay, the 
country is silent and solitary; one 
might imagine it almost bare of. life. 

But life was here in its most wonder- 
ful form—life reproducing itself. On 
that benign Carolina springtime day, a 
whitetail doe had given birth to a 
fawn. Toa wild creature of her physi- 
cal perfection and native vigor, birth 
was natural and unattended by fear of 
pain. 

Seven months ago she had mated 
with the great ten-point stag from Fox 
Bay. Now her hour was past, and the 
burly little buck was surprisingly wide 
awake. He lay curled in the broom- 
sedge bed under the fragrant myrtles. 


The mother stood over him, licking 
him, cleansing him, loving him. Her 
whole attitude was a blessing and a 
caress. Her liquid eyes were tender 
with affection. They should have been 
wide with amazement, for the fawn 
was unlike any she had ever seen be- 
fore. Her baby was black—a perfect 
glossy black, strange and beautiful. 


Once in the wilds of Wambaw 
Swamp she had seen a spectral white 
buck; and a spotted half albino had 
come across the river the previous 
summer. But her baby from the tips 
of his ears to the points of his tiny 
gleaming hoofs was solid ebony. 


With the tall, rocking pines for senti- 
nels, with the bright sunshine warm- 
ing the dewy wilderness, and the 
peaceful sky above, it did not seem a 
baby deer could so soon be in danger. 
But he was not an hour old before he 
was in peril of his life. His watchful 
mother knew what to fear in those 
lonely woods, and she was alert to 
every sight or sound or odor that 
might threaten her fawn. 

The first premonition of trouble 
came to her as an odor. With a start 
her head lifted, her ears were set for- 
ward, and her body became tense. Her 
black nostrils widened apprehensively 
and defiantly. This odor was not un- 
pleasant, but the doe dreaded it; it 
was animal, yet seemed vegetable also. 


Depending as she did on power of 
smell more than on eyesight to identify 
anything that approached, the doe now 
took a step forward in the suspected 
direction, her nostrils flaring. She 
knew the character of this ancient 





“With her black nose she pushed him forward slowly, step by step.” 


enemy, but as yet she had not seen 
him. She glanced back at her baby; 


then she moved clear of the bed of 


grass in which she had given him birth. 


The black fawn lay in the dappled 
sunlight, happily drowsing and blink- 
ing. He knew nothing about death. 
When he was first born, he had been 
chilly; but now the genial sun was 
warming him, and he was beginning to 
feel at home in his new world. 


His mother advanced a few yards 
towards the clump of sweet-gum 
bushes that grew about a huge yellow- 
pine stump. All about the stump the 
trash and leaves had been strangely 
cleared away, leaving a circle of clean 
white sand. Years before a forest fire 
had burned some of the stump roots 
deeply into the ground, leaving a 
cavernous black hole there. And now, 
coming out to sun himself was the evil 
creature that the doe had winded, a 
great diamond-back rattlesnake nearly 
six feet long, the serpent terror of the 
western world. 


Moving with lordly deliberateness up 
the sandy incline from his den, the 
banded death came into the sunlight 
of the sweet springtime world. It was 
as if a chimera from another and sinis- 
ter planet were invading the whole- 
some realm of earth. And for all the 
horror of his wide-sunken eyes, the 
sullen droop at the corners of the 
mouth, the cold pallor of thin lips, and 
the powerful jaws, the huge serpent 
was beautiful. There was majestic 
rhythm in his movements, the spirit of 
power was in him, and the spirit of 
awe went before him. 


As soon as the doe saw the rattler, 
she stopped, and all her hair stood out 
slightly so she looked menacing and 
larger than natural. Mingled emotions 
of hatred and anger gleamed in her 
eyes. She had seen many rattlers be- 
fore, and she had killed some. But 
none were so large as this. There was 


but one way in which she could kill 


him: that was by springing on him | 


with her forefeet drawn lightly to- 
gether like a sheaf of spears. Her 
polished, sharp hoofs made deadly 
lances. But to kill a rattler a deer has 
to have his enemy fairly in the open. 


The fawn’s mother now waited. 
Restlessly she stamped one forefoot. 
She looked back to where her baby 
lay. And when she turned her head, 
the monster saw her. Only about a 
yard of his dread length had cleared 
his hole; only his great spade-shaped 
head and the extreme forepart of his 
heavy body lay on the white sand— 
that circle he had cleared about the 
old stump. 


The rattler saw the doe and he was 
afraid. He lay there looking at her 
with his cold, basilisk-like eyes. Then 
he swung his head slowly, turning 
back into his darksome den. 


When he disappeared the doe knew 
that, for the moment, the danger had 
passed; but she knew also she could 
not leave her baby where he was. It 
was not, of course, that the reptile 
would have considered the fawn his 
prey; but such a serpent is extremely 
irritable and considers anything that 
moves near his den an enemy. Yet 
the mother would have to stay with 
her baby until he could walk. 


Still trembling a little, she nibbled 


at the tender green shoots of grass. | 


Then, with head low, she returned to 
her strange little black fawn. 


The mother, bending above him, 
now pushed him with her nose, now 
moved him with one of her front feet 
She was trying to see whether she 
could get him to stand up. At last he 
did, but his legs were very wobbly, 
and they seemed much too long and 
slender. The doe now stepped for 
ward, bleating softly, until her full 
breast was directly above her baby. 


























He began to nurse, indifferently and 
uncertainly at first; but when he found 
how good the milk tasted, he spread 
his legs, sank his tiny hoofs into the 
sand, and went to work in real earnest. 


When he had had all he could hold, 
he took a few teetery steps; then he 
lay down, and his mother lay beside 
him. Little Roland slept; but his 
mother kept untiring watch. 


After the black fawn had slept three 
hours, he awoke. Already he was 
stronger, was growing, and developing 
an air of naive intelligence. If she had 
not seen an enemy coming from under 
the old pine stump the doe would now 
have left her baby, and have gone to 
the lush savannas and the misty green 
watercourses to feed. But she would 
not leave him near the den of a dia- 
mondback. It was not that this 
dreaded serpent would deliberately at- 
tack the fawn. But he might be at- 
tracted by its odor; the monster might 
approach; the fawn, in moving from 
him, might touch or alarm him. Then 
he would strike. Perhaps the mother 
did not think of all that. Perhaps she 
knew only that the diamondback means 
death, and that she must get her baby 
out of danger. 


Standing up, she gently nuzzled the 
fawn until he swayingly took his feet. 
Then with her black nose she pushed 
him forward slowly, step by step. 
Sometimes she would go a little way 
ahead to make certain all was well; 
then she would coax him forward 
through the grass and ferns. 

When they reached a dense clump 
of gallberries on the edge of a savanna, 
she let him lie down. They had come 
a safe distance. She tucked him into 


his wildwood cradle. And the fawn 
slept; that is, as much as a deer ever 
really sleeps—more daydreaming than 
slumber, drowsing and blinking, relax- 
ing and resting. It is perhaps worth 
noticing that all herbivorous creatures 
sleep lightly, whereas the carnivora 
slumber profoundly. 


The doe, satisfied now that her baby 
was safe and happy, stole swiftly away 
from him and began to feed on the 
tender grass of the savanna. At any 
other time of the year she would not 
have fed until twilight, then on 
through the night; but now, partly be- 
cause the woods were thick with green- 
ery, and chiefly because her baby had 
to have his milk regularly, she ven- 
tured abroad in the day light, in the 
retired security of the wild forest. She 
knew her fawn would not stir from 
where she had left him; and there was 
now no danger near. — 


Especially did she feel safe from 
men; they rarely came into the spring- 
time and summer woods. Not until 
the beginning of autumn would the 
forest be clamorous with their shout- 
ing, the blare of their guns, and with 
the tumult of hounds and horns. But 
men, she knew, were strange crea- 
tures, of uncertain habits and discon- 
certing irregularity of behavior, and 
sometimes they appeared when they 
were least expected. 


II. 


“Maisie, if there is going to be 
preaching on Sunday, we ought to 
have some flowers for the church and 
our own ain’t nothin’! Where did you 
find those white wild lilies last year? 
Maybe you might find some more. But 





“, . . the banded death came into the sunlight of the sweet springtime world.” 


if you go a-lookin’ for ’em, you must 
watch out for snakes. A day like this 
will bring the rattlers outen their dens. 
I would like to go with you, but I 
can’t go into the woods like I used to.” 


Maybelle Mayhew regarded her 
daughter, tall and slender and boyish 
at sixteen years of age. She was 
beautiful to an unusual degree, bloom- 
ing like a wildflower in her pineland 
home. 

“I know where them flowers is,” said 
Maisie, in a voice that had bird notes 
in it. “I just go down the road a piece; 
then I cross Montgomery Branch as 
you are headin’ for Boggy Bay, where 
we used to pick all them highbush 
huckleberries. There’s lots of lilies 
there, and they would sure look pretty 
in the church Sunday.” 


“Well, child, be careful. Take a 
stick with you and beat on the bushes 
ahead of you as you go along. That’s 
the best way to tell if a snake is there. 
And keep on the path if you can. And 
don’t be too long—a-waitin’ to look at 
a lot of other flowers and at birds’ 
nests same as you allus do.” 


Bareheaded and barelegged, Maisie 
ran across the sandy yard of her home, 
and out into the woodland road that 
passed the Mayhew farm. She paused 
for a moment to break a chinaberry 
shoot. She would use this to investi- 
gate the snake situation. Then she 
sped on down the road, her feet mak- 
ing clear imprints in the damp sand. 


Having a woodsman’s uncanny sense 
of direction, from the road she pres- 
ently turned into a dim game trail, 
just a narrow path strewn with pine 
needles, and overhung by a careless 
disarray of little bushes, huckleber- 
ries, gallberries, and tiny sweet bays, 
now in bloom, their snowy chalices 
gleaming. 


Maisie tapped the bushes ahead 
with her stick. Once she heard it give 
a strange klink, and then she laughed 
to see the glossy back of a land terra- 
pin. Once something scuttled away at 
lightning speed, and she heard it run 
up a pine. She knew it was a wild 
skink, a lizard of gaudy, almost poison- 
ous, colors; and gifted with truly 
amazing speed. 


Into the hushed and fragrant twi- 
light she went, into the dimness and 
the dewiness of Montgomery Branch, 
where wampees shed the water like 
quicksilver, and where grew fan pal- 
mettoes and great purple flags. Wad- 
ing the stream, she started suddenly 
when a patriarch bullfrog plunged 
from the grassy bank into his favorite 
pool. 


From the cool shadows of the water- 
course Maisie climbed the low hill to 
the level pineland floor. She did not 
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she dropped her stick. “I don’t mind 
snakes when I can see ’em plain like 
and open. It’s steppin’ on ’em unbe- 
known that I don’t hanker after.” 
Soon she was within sight of the 
clearing in the pinelands that was the 
home of the Mayhews. She saw her 
father plowing in the cornfield, her 
mother sitting on the porch where she 
Standing near her in the 
vard was a third figure 


had left her 
Maisie’s eyes 
‘ightened at sight of him 

‘Hit’s Rod,” she said, and _ instine- 
ively she touched her hair with her 
free hand and down her 
‘Shall I tell him or no?” 


smoothed 


As she came up to the gate, looking 
her flushed, excited face, Rodney 
Magwood, a lean young giant, black- 
1 and handsome in a backwoods 
way, said in his drawling, bantering 


than flowers where 
you been. Is you been findin’ bird 


Maisie gave the lilies to her mother. 
Then she took a womanly moment to 


“Rod Magwood,” she said gravely, 
“what I seed you ain’t never seed be- 


“Maisie, you see 
plenty I don’t see, and you see plenty 


said Maisie, sitting 





still standing warily 


on the far edge of the Ridge.” 
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down on the top step. “I won’t maybe 
tell you; but and iffen I tole you, you’d 
be s’prised.” 
“Uh-huh,” 
ently. 
‘What did you see, child?” asked her 
mother. 


Rodney grunted indulg- 


“A black deer,” Maisie announced 
boldly. 
Rodney threw back his head and 


laughed loudly. Then as suddenly he 
became silent and thoughtful. 

“Look here, Maze,” he said, “is you 
sure it warn’t one of them wild black 
hogs out of the Big Ocean Bay, or 
maybe a b’ar from outen Hellhole 
Swamp? They git over this a-way 
every so and again.” 

“It war a baby deer, and as black as 
your houn’ dog Bugle; and you know 
that houn’ ain’t nothin’ but black, same 
as midnight.” 

“War 


fawn?” 


you close to him—a little 

“I war up on him, and his ma, she 
war right there lookin’ at me. I war 
right sorry for her, she war that wor- 
ried.” 

“Did they run from you?” 

‘He couldn’t, and she wouldn’t. He 
is little and weak but awful purty.” 

“Do tell,” muttered Maisie’s mother. 

“I do remember,” Rodney said, “come 
to think about it, Ned Parler, he tole 
me he seed a black buck onct. And 
he didn’t shoot at him. It was a thick 
place and he thought it was an Angus 
steer what had got away from some 
place. But when it hit the hill, he saw 
the horns, and it was a deer.” 

His tone was changed. People of 
the back country of the pinelands are 
superstitious. 

“Do you all reckon hit could mean 
anything—Maisie_ seein’ that black 
deer, and the moon comin’ full tonight? 
You know the likes of such things are 
sometimes tokens.” 

The mother looked at her only 
daughter with a light of strange fear in 
her deep-set eyes. 

“Like as not it was just a plain deer 
what Maisie thought was black. Yet I 
seed a white one onct.” 

Both Rod and Maisie remembered 
also; for it was hardly a month after 
she had seen the albino buck that 
her only son had died. 

“I hope this one is a buck,” said 
Rodney. “I sure would like to kill 
him when his horns get growed.” 

“I hopes you never see him,” said 
Maisie with a maternal protective in- 
Stinct. “Maybe,” added with a 
child’s strange cunning, “maybe he is 
a token, and then it would be bad luck 
to kill him. He might bring us all bad 
luck, Rod, if we trouble him. The 


likes of him should be let alone.” 


she 


“Child, 


mother. 


how you talk!” said her 
Rodney laughed softly, but 
there was a faint uneasiness in his mer- 
riment. Although he could not have 
defined it, he had a premonition of 
danger, all the more disturbing because 
it was vague 


II] 


Eight years had passed since that 
sunny April day when Maisie May- 
hew had come upon little Black Ro- 
land. Time had brought its changes 
Maisie and Rod Magwood had now 
been married five years: they had their 
little home in the wilderness, and two 


babies had been born to them. little 
Rodney and Lucy. 
As for Black Roland, he was now 


a huge, twelve-point stag, hero of many 
an adventure. So hard had he been 
hunted by the Nimrods of the back- 
woods that he had crossed the Santee 
River and for more than _ three 
years had lived in the moldering soli- 
tude of a huge swamp in the heart 
of the wilderness. 


He lived on Mound Ridge, which is 
near the western end of the great San- 
tee Delta in coastal Carolina, a place 
probably as primeval as anv left in 
North America. Magwood did not live 
on the Ridge, but he spent much time 
there, his chief being Black 

With ordinary whitetail bucks 


Roland. 


reason 


he had an intimate and _ life-long 
acquaintance; but this deer was un- 
like any he had ever seen. 

Roland was so very different that 
the first time Rodney saw him the 


backwoods hunter was not sure what 
the creature might be. 
swamp stag was coal 
not only his color that made him re- 
markable, but he carried a rack of 
palmated antlers that Magwood knew 
to be a record, even for that 
deer country. 


For this ereat 


black. It was 


famous 
And they were as black 
as Roland’s glistening hide. 

For three seasons Rodney had fol- 
lowed him; each had 
the buck; once he had picked up one 
of his dropped antlers. But the hunt- 
er’s chance to kill this wary swamp 
king did not come until the time of 
the great flood. Those wild waters 
which were to inundate hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land. began to 


season he seen 


rise during the first days of the week 
before Christmas. 

For several days Rodney, whos: 
little home was over in the Cedar 


Hill country on the mainland west of 
the river, had been reading in the 
daily paper of the coming of big water 
As it had a long way to come, nearly 
three hundred miles, it took some days 
to reach his place. 





he’s black all over.” 


When the strikes tide- 
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water, the whole delta is deeply sub- 
merged—a region sixteen miles long 
and from two to three miles wide and 
at such a time all wild life in that vast 


marsh, and 
has a precarious time 
keys, 
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John Souther 
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seen him last month. He thought he 
was a black steer! I know where- 
abouts he lives.” He almost whispered 
afraid of betray t] sceret even to 
his wife 

“Don’t you take n chances in a 
freshet ” eautioner Mais “Mound 
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Rodney laughed at her fears. 

“And what would 
I stayed home because 

Maisie smiled 

“We do need the venison,” she 


fessed 


ou think of me if 


I was scared?” 


con- 
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back hogs, a bull alligator that 
must have been washed out of hiberna- 


1 
nuge 


tion; a burly wildcat, tawny as the 


flood itself, 
once an otter, alone of all the wil 
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mouth moccasins, he saw a Coe 
Then. far on the Western end, he saw 
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e sleety drizzle He saw the turn 
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head: he saw the 

slinting. It 
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antlers, faintly was Black 


Roland! 


“T got him at last.” he whispered t 


himself. “If I work it the way I ought 
to work it, he ain’t got no chanst to 
set away this time Lawsy, can this 


boat carry him and me? 
Southward the waters stretched six- 


teen miles to the ocean; northward thé 


country was widely flooded for an al- 
most equal distance. Both to the east 
and to the west lay a mile and a half 


of open water. Rodney opened his 
gun; he carefully examined his shells 
On the inside of his coat he wiped 


both his gun and his hands 


“This here,” 


mustn't 


he said, “is one shot | 
I got a chanst I have 

But I got to 
be careful. <A deer. The 
old buck that gets away is generally 
you Sometimes he 
knows a trick worth two of any a man 


miss. 
waited four years for 
deer is a 
the one cornered. 
nas 

“I know I can’t walk up to him,” 


he continued. “I must push up on this 


righthand side, and maybe get up to 
him that way. If he takes the water, 
I got a boat. I done tole the boys I 


black buck, 
Now I'm 
Very cautiously he pushed his canoe 
along the eastern side of the Ridge 
Many of the fugitives moved ahead of 
1 


seed a 


and they laughed 
going to show ’em.” 


at me 
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im, but some turned back. All seemed 
disinclined to take the water. Familiar 
that country, 
nothing but the 
standing warily 
the Ridge. As he 
near the doe and her fawns, they 


with he wild life of 
R ] nt ) 

waney Marveiled at 
black il] 


oreal Stag, st 


on the far end of 
Came 
plunged in and struck eastward toward 

outline of 


knew 


the faint the distant main- 
they would have no 


7 
deer are lithe and 


nature, Black 
lly weighed his chances. 
1 a doe and her young 
will go anywhere just to get out of 
uble gut it is not so with a buck 
‘tain sanctuary in mind; 
his decision, he 


1] 
1 all speed 


ne 5° 
UCK 


S made 
heads for it wit 
time he 
to get a Negro to drive a 
to him; instead, the buck, hav- 
ing another plan in mind, almost ran 
over and trampled the would-be driver. 
When Rodney had protested about the 


Magwood remembered the 
had tried 


buck 


as hare 
Negro’s failure to carry the scheme 
through, that wise man said: 


“Ain't you know a buck? 


he gwine. 


He gwine 


where ne 


The wildernéss hunter was now 
within very long gunshot of the black 
buck. Some deer, often shot at and 
long-experienced, seem to know what 
that vital distance is. Roland had seen 
the doe and fawns head eastward. He 
would go west. Almost deliberately, 
even while Magwood was beginning to 
lay a strangely trembling hand on the 
grip of his gun, Roland waded out into 
the water, and in a moment was swim- 
ming evenly and strongly for the 
western mainland, a mile and a half 
distant. And he had to go on; for 
there was no place between the Ridge 
and the mainland where he could stop. 
For a short way, a deer can often dis- 
tance a man in a boat; but in a light 
canoe, if the man is a good paddler, 
he can always overtake a swimming 
deer in a long pull. 
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As soon as the black buck was in 
the water, Rodney threw off all reserve. 
Pushing and paddling desperately, he 
rounded the north end of the Ridge be- 
fore Roland was out of sight. But the 
deer was some two hundred yards 
ahead, only his great antlers visible 
Behind him the hunter settled down 
to grim effort; yet he could not paddle 
as if he were on open water. Roland 
was swimming through the flooded 
swamp; and both he and Magwood had 
to maneuver among the trees that stood 
in the water. 

In this maneuvering, the buck had 
the advantage, since he merely had 
swim through the best openings. I! 


it had been a race over open water, 
there would have been no doubt of 
the outcome; but under these condi- 
tions the black stag had a chance 


Rodney’s main hope was to keep in 
sight and fairly near until they reached 
the clear water of the river 

Once when his became 
momentarily wedged between two 
tupelo trees, Magwood stood up, gun 
in hand, to take a better look. There 
was Roland, eighty yards ahead. And 
far beyond the hunter 
brightening of the dim swamp, and he 
knew it was the wide and open river. 
“Tl 
follow him across the river, keeping 
up right clost; then Ill shoot him as 
soon as ever he touches the mainland. 
If I shoot him in the river, I couldn’t 
manage him in this boat. He might 
get swept down and clear out to sea 
like that buck I shot in the river five 
years ago. The way he is swimming, 
he is coming ashore right by my 
landing. Maisie will be surprised when 
she sees what kind of buck I got 
time.” 


canoe 


2 
coulia see a 


Magwood now made his plan. 


this 


The sweeping tide became swifter 
as it was less obstructed by trees; the 
light ahead increased; the river, tawny 
and wild, came within sight. Roland 
cleared the swamp a hundred yards 
ahead of the hunter; but soon Mag- 
wood had gained fifty yards, then 
twenty more. The deer was now at 
the hunter’s mercy. Oblivious of the 
waves breaking into the canoe, of the 
driving sleet, the hunter concentrated 
on Black Roland, swimming valiantly 
just ahead, his mighty crown of antlers 
huge above the yellow flood. 


“Ain’t no deer like this been killed 
in this country since a hatchet was a 
hammer,” muttered Rodney. He could 
count the points of the craggy antlers. 
He was sure there were twelve, per- 
haps more. 

‘Maisie, she laughed when I told her 
about this buck; but she won't laugh 
when I get him home. And Check and 
Mate, their feelings is going to be hurt 
for not being in on a hunt like this.” 


The black stag and the man were 
now near the middle of the river; 
Magwood had paddled within a few 
yards of him, and was so intent on 
watching him that he was not watch- 
ing anything else. This was a 
deep and dangerous part of the river. 
The mainland lay three hundred yards 
ahead, misty and wild. Both Black 
Roland and the man, hunted and 
hunter, longed to reach it 


very 


“If nothin’ happens,” 


said Rodney, 
with 


melting sleet running off his 


and into his 


vision, “‘it 


Cap eves, 


will all be 


blurring his 
over in a few 
minutes.” 

But something did happen 

Swept from an ancient mooring by 
the mighty flood, a huge cypress, 
branches, monstrous bole, and scraggly 
clutching roots, all half submerged, 
swept down the middle of the shrouded 
river. A root caught and 
partly turned the swimming deer. An- 
other, lifting from the water as the 
tree rocked upward on the flood, 
caught the frail canoe, and over it went. 

Magwood’s Pun 
the bottom of the 


mMmaSsive 


shot downward to 
river. The canoe, 
half its side torn away, drifted swiftly 
off. Rodney, baffled, hemmed by the 
roots, turned and began to swim 
around the obstruction, clutching fran- 
tically for anything that was near. He 
saw something. Grimly he caught and 
hung on. For a moment he thought 
he had hold of the floating cypress. But, 
recovering from his shock, he was in 
for an almost equal one; he had Black 
Roland by the horns; but his .position 
precarious and awkward. He 
turned in the water, righting himself. 
He lay flat on the deer’s back, both 
hands gripping the great bases of the 
buck’s horns. And Black Roland was 
swimming for his life toward the main- 
land. 

When he felt a little more sure of 
himself, Rodney let his left hand slip 
for a moment to his belt. His long- 
bladed hunting knife was still in its 
sheath. 


Was 


“Ain't like I planned it,” he muttered 
darkly, “but since my gun is gone, my 
knife will do.” 

In the countless ages during which 
that great river has rolled to the sea, 
no doubt many strange sights have 
been seen on its bosom; naked Indians, 
picturesque Spanish sailors, French 
Huguenot refugees, Negro slaves, Tarle- 
ton’s men hunting vainly for Francis 
Marion in this gross wilderness. And 
many a strange scene of wild life this 
river must have witnessed; but perhaps 
no stranger sight than Rodney Mag- 
wood, the pineland hunter, minus his 
gun and canoe, riding toward the shore 
a great black stag he had set out to kill. 


“The hide on the neck of a buck like 


this,” thought Rodney, “is about as 
tough as bull alligator’s hide. I got a 


knife; but maybe a good knife ain't 
enough. Howsoever, it’s all I got, and 
I'll give him what I has.” 

Valiantly but laboriously swimming 
with his heavy burden, Black Roland 
was within fifty yards of the 
coveted shore. Just ahead of him, and 
leaning far over the water, 


now 


was a huge 
elistening and its 
scarlet berries gleaming in the sleety 
rain. The old buck saw a little st 
white sand beach just below the 
There he could land. 


holly tree, its leaves 


rip of 
| 
holly. 
Gripping Black Roland’s left antler 
ith his left hand, Rodney cautiously 
loosed the grip of his right hand; then 
close. it to get 
wiped the rain 
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ne 


! 
he began to open and 
rid of the stiffness He 
and ' then 
softly reached round to his belt, got 
hold of the hilt of his knif 
the blade from 
As he brought the knife round on 
the righthand side, it gleamed dully 
under the water. Such a feat as he 
contemplated depended largely for its 
It would not 
matter of 
himself had been 
brought so near the shore he was prac- 
tically and Black Roland was 
closer to death than he had ever been 
in his life 


water out 
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of nis 


e, and drew 
its sheath. 
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Curiously, for the first 
noble buck, from weari- 
ness, his splendid stamina nearly ex- 
hausted by his double effort of saving 
both himself and 1emy, Rodney 
saw Roland’s left eye as the stag turned 
his head slightly; and the buck seemed 
to be glancing back at him. 

Beneath him Magwood could feel 
the heaving of the deer’s flanks. With 
the extra weight of the man, and per- 
haps from fear of the burden he car- 
ried, he was having a real struggle to 
make the short distance 


time, as the 
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“ . . they plunged in and struck eastward.” 
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children, and they would have plenty 
of fresh venison for Christmas. If he 


did the other thing, he would have 
nothing except the feeling that he had 
been merciful and generous. 

Black Roland was very tired now. 


His feet were about to touch the sandy 
shore. As 


as he struck land, the deer, Rodney 
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pottom of the river soon 


out of the 


into the forest 
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knew, would break water 


and race away 


More slowly than he had drawn it 
forth, but with equal determination, 
Magwood thrust the knife back into its 
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Black Roland’s struck a 
bar. Rodney slid easily from 
and as the great buck sprang for- 
ward, the hunter gave him a friendly 
slap 


“Go on, you 
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As he waded slowly out of the water. 
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brilliant holly; and this was all h 
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. . 1th ' } las . : 
ss and without his gun, but with 


a strange new light in his eyes, Rodney 
Magwood appeared at his home. 

“Why, Rod,” said Maisie, as he hand- 
ed her the holly, “you have been over- 
board. Where is your gun? I was 
afraid you might get into trouble. But 
nothin’ matters so you got back safe. 
I got your hot coffee all ready.” 

Drying off before his open fire, Rod- 
ney told his wife and his two wide-eyed 
children the whole story. 


“Now what ever come over me to 
act like that?” he asked. 
Maisie’s eves were bright. Pineland 


people are not demonstrative. But she 
came over to his chair and her hand 
stole to his shoulder. 

“You done all right,” she said. “To 
let him live was a real nice Christmas 
present that old black buck. I 
reckon, too, he growed from that same 
little black fawn I seed when you was 
a-courtin’ me, Rod. I never did want 
him kilt. Some of the boys, they was 
a-huntin’ this morning, and they done 
brung us venison and a wild turkey. 
We'll have a fine Christmas 
Then her shy and loving heart spoke 
openly as she said, “Rod, ain’t many 
hunters would have been man enough 
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to do what you done.” 
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“.., a huge cypress swept down the middle of the shrouded 


river.” 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHELF 





WIDE MISSOURI—Bernard 
DeVoto. Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 
Park Street, Boston. Price $10.00. 

In this colorful story of the mountain men 
in the climactic years 1833-38, the author 
shows the decisive actions, from Astoria 
through the Hudson’s Bay Company advance, 
to the coming of the missionaries by which 
the United States won the empire of the West. 
A best-seller this year and a fine addition 
to any sportsman’s library. 


ACROSS THE 


* * x 
AMERICAN BIRDS IN COLOR—Hal H. 
Harrison and a host of other equally 


prominent wildlife photographers. Wise & 

Company, New York. Price $3.50. 

Here are hundreds of species of American 
birds in all their true, natural glory. In- 
formative and entertaining text and captions 
tell yoi everything you need to know about 
each bird. A veritable treasury of informa- 
tion to which you and your youngsters will 
turn time and time again. 


* * * 


THE RUFFED GROUSE—ITS LIFE STORY, 
EOOLOGY AND MANAGEMENT—Frank C. 
Edminster. The MacMillan Company, New 
York. 

This book will open the eyes of many a 
hunter who thought he knew everything 
about grouse. The chapters on food and 
shelter are especially enlightening, and the 
illustrations exceptionally good. 

* * * 


HUNTING SMALL GAME—Bert Popowski. 
Published by MacMillan, New York. Price 
$2.95. 

Bert Popowski has written this book espe- 
cially for the nine out of ten hunters whose 
quarry consists of the various rabbits, 
squirrels, woodchucks, and other small game. 
Tyro or veteran nimrod, this solid packed 
book will help you bag more game—have 
better sport. The author tells about small- 
game animal distribution, habits, how to hunt 
them alone or with a party, the use and 
training of dogs, special tricks in winter 
hunting, and how to avoid the threat of 
tularemia. It’s all blended together with 
typical Popowski hunting tales, topped off 
with a seasoning of robust humor. 


ROAD TO SURVIVAL—William Vogt. Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates, Inc., 119 West 57th 
Street, New York 19. Price $4.00. 

This selection of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, which deals with the earth, its re- 
sources, and the alarming growth of the 
human population, is written so clearly that 
the reader has a feeling of experiencing 
television through the printed page. The 
people of all nations ought to read the amaz- 
ing accounts of devastation revealed in this 
book, and then individually and collectively 
do something to help maintain what is left 
of the world’s renewable natural resources. 
This book should be required reading in 
every high school. It should be included in 


all college book lists and ought to be a 
text for every grade school teacher who 
conducts nature and science classes. 


OUR PLUNDERED PLANET—Fairfield Os- 
born. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
Price $2.50. 

This book demonstrates brilliantly and un- 
sparingly that we are following a course 
which one day may render our good earth 
as dead as the moon. It is the kind of book 
that, once picked up, cannot be laid down 
again until the last page is read. Man’s 
destruction of his environment in all corners 
of the globe is told in simple, clear, and 
interesting manner. It should be 
every American. 


read by 


TRAPPING—Harold McCracken and Harry 
VanCleve. A. S. Barnes & Company, New 
York. Price $2.75. 

This fine book of instruction covers every 
North American furbearing animal having 
commercial value. It gives brief histories, 
habits and range of each animal and tells 





clearly and concisely how they may be 
caught. 
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“Oh, my neighbor got a bear so big that it 
was plenty for both our apartments!” 





THE 
pole and Heck, The Telegraph Press, Har- 


HUNTERS ENCYCLOPEDIA—Stack- 


risburg, Pa. Price $17.50. 

The expert pens of the best outdoor 
writers, hunters, and scientists of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and Alaska have 
contributed to this monumental reference on 
hunting. It is the last word on hunting and 
hunting techniques; contains 1100 pages and 
1,000 paintings, photographs, drawings and 
diagrams. There is everything you want to 
know on game, dogs, weapons, care of 
trophies, construction of hunting camps, 
skeet and trap, decoys, blinds, archery, and 
many other subjects dear to the heart of the 
sportsman. The one book that gives all the 
answers, a sportsman’s bookshelf in itself. 


* * * 


FIRE—George R. Stewart. 
New York. Price $3.00. 
The hero of this novel is a spark that 

almost flickers out at birth, smoulders for 

awhile, is on the verge of death, is revived, 
and then grows into a conflagration raging 
over miles of timberland. As the fire 
threatens to destroy a huge western forest, 
the drama rises in a succession of climaxes 
through eleven days of heroic resistance, 
grand stratagems and heartbreaking retreats 
until the holocaust is finally overcome. The 
author, who is well known for his story 
of weather, “Storm,” has the unique dis- 
tinction of being able to breath life into 
non-living aspects of our world. For the 
first time, here is the brilliant story of what 
a forest fire is and does. 


Random House, 


* * * 


SHOTS AT WHITETAILS—Lawrence R 
Koller. Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
Price $5.00. 

This book by a famed Catskill guide, 
hunter and gunsmith provides all the knowl- 
edge, experience and enthusiasm anyone can 
offer in the way of information on how to 
get your deer. It goes into woodcraft and 
the organization of the hunt, whether still 
hunting or group hunting. Here is sound 
advice to the hunter on everything from the 
choice of a weapon through to the hanging 
of the trophy on the wall. 
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The Fryburg Sportsman’s Club, organized 
but a few years ago, has already built an 
$8,000 club house, raised 238 ringnecks the 
past summer for release on October 1, pur- 
chased 7,000 acres of wooded land for hunt- 
ing purposes, and also have a dog training 
area of 150 acres. The club now has en- 
rolled 560 members. In a recent beagle dog 
field trial Charles Ditz’ “Ditz’s Little Won- 
der” took first place honors in the 13 inch 
class while “Sport,” owned by Ed Buichner 
won top prize in the 15 inch class. 


“One of the finest clubs I have ever had 
the pleasure to visit is the Versailles Rod 
and Gun Club. This club is exceedingly 
active and has a very large membership. 
It is so well thought of that several of the 
members do not hunt or fish but are as 
much interested in the program being car- 
ried out that they have joined and attend 
all the meetings. I supervised the release 
of the club’s pheasants during the month of 
September and even though it was a very 
rainy day, there were about 80 members 
turned out for the occasion. The club re- 
ceived 400 day-old chicks and raised nearly 
85% of them to the 12-week age, this despite 
a power failure lasting two days during a 
very wet and cold period. Surprisingly 
enough, the club has about 850 members 
yet the annual dues are only fifty cents. It 
proves that a club, well managed, can do 
wonders even with a small income.”—Game 
Protector L. L. Logan, Delmont. 


The Long Run Fish and Game Association 
of Sabinsville held a ’coon chase on August 
1 which was the largest of its kind ever 
staged in that part of Pennsylvania. Ap- 
proximately 100 dogs from New York and 
Pennsylvania were entered. All profits from 
the chase were earmarked for the purchase 
of game. 


The Westfield Rod and Gun Club has 
established 10 small refuges of 16 acres each. 
The refuges will be posted against hunting, 
feeders for game will be installed, and each 
refuge will be brought under a rigid pred- 
ator control program. By agreement, the 
farmer who owns the land upon which the 
refuge is located will provide feed. 


An outstanding feature of the West Chester 
Fish & Game Association’s third Anual Field 
Day, held in mid-September, was a free 
.22 rifle competition for youngsters. Two .22 
rifles were at the disposal of all children 
who wished to learn more about marksman- 
ship and to observe the normal rules of 
safety. The targets became souvenirs which 
were proudly brought home by many of the 
future sportsmen. Over fifty youngsters 
participated in the event which was run 
by Bill Ingram. (Ed. Note: Here is a field 
day feature that we feel adds immeasurably 
to the value of such worthy projects. 
When sportsmen’s clubs throughout Penn- 
sylvania are planning this winter for their 
field days next fall, we suggest you take a 
leaf from the West Chester club’s book and 
include free rifle range instruction for the 
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younger sportsmen. It will mean safer hunt- 
ing for you, and them, in the coming years.) 





The Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association now has enrolled almost 1,850 
members and yet are lagging behind the 
membership enrollment for last year. High- 
lighting the membership drive is a campaign 
to point out to prospective members the 
“purchasing power” of their one dollar dues 
Club officials ask where can you get more 
than the following for one dollar: The op- 
portunity to use the club range to sight in 
deer and bear rifles, the chance to see the 
best in outdoor movies and speakers at each 
meeting, a free dinner at their annual March 
anniversary meeting, besides all the oppor- 
tunity for shooting, casting, or other recrea- 
tion at the club grounds. 





The Sinnamahoning Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion is conducting a new and worthy cam- 
paign this year for winter feeding of game. 
The club is suggesting to each deer or bear 
camp in their area that the camp members 
build at least one game feeder in the area 
over which the camp hunts and that this 
feeder be filled with ear carn just prior to 
the breaking of camp at the close of the 
deer season. In addition, camps are being 
urged to put out one 50 pound brick of salt 
in the same vicinity. The feeder suggested 
by the Sinnamahoning group is just a corn 
crib built of small poles leaving two inch 
openings so that the corn can get out. It 
holds ten or more bushels of corn. The 
club points out that it is possible to get 
permission from the Departmentof Forests 
and Waters to use certain small poles grow- 
ing locally on State forest land. 





This aged ablbino deer hide was displayed at the recent annual meeting of the 


Directors of the Clinton County 


Hunting Camp of Fish Commissioner Lou Winner. 


Fish & Game Association held at the “Mohawk” 


The hide came from an albino 


deer killed by John Stull during a logging operation near Beech Creek, Clinton County, 


in 1845. 


Examining the skin, left to right, are: Fish Commissioner Lou Winner; Monk 


H. Kessinger, great grandson, and Thos. F. Kessinger, grandson, of John Stull; and 


Miles E. Reeder, District Game Protector. 
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While checking my fox traps I found that 
one of my sets had taken a Gray Fox. Since 
the trap was holding the fox by one toe I 
used extreme caution in approaching it for I 
knew it was about to escape. I moved closer 
to kill it with a small club to eliminate 
leaving blood at the set. However, my re- 
volver was set to go just in case. The fox 
made a sudden plunge freeing himself from 
the trap but instead of running away he 
made about four leaps and then stopped and 
snarled like a vicious watch-dog. My first 
shot went through his ear. He stood still, 
nevertheless, until he was killed with the 
second shot—Game Protector Glenn A. 
Kitchen, Cannonsburg. 


Deputy Game Protector Charles Shipek 
tells of an interesting incident which seems 
to indicate that our wild brethren are occa- 
sionally beset with housing difficulties too. 
While patrolling one afternoon during Sep- 
tember he was privileged to witness the 
eviction of a skunk from a groundhog bur- 
row and was attracted to the scene by loud 
grunts of displeasure emanating from the 
hole. 

After a few moments of waiting he was re- 
warded by the sight of a skunk backing 
hastily from the hole. It was followed imme- 
diately by the head and shoulders of a 
groundhog who accompanied B’rer Skunk’s 
hasty retreat into the underbrush with 
another series of angry grunts and much 
loud snapping of teeth—Game Protector 
Thomas W. Meehan, Uniontown. 


Believe it or not! Deputy John Allison and 
Sam Aultz were hoeing corn on State Game 
Lands when suddenly they were attacked by 
an aroused crow. The crow first flew at 
them with his feet protruding in front in an 
attempt to sink his tallons into their faces. 
Deputy Allison claims that he struck at this 
enemy with a hoe after which it flew into a 
tree close by and began a growling “Caw, 
Caw, Caw.” 


The following day when the two men were 
again hoeing corn the same crow strutted up 
corn row coming so close to Sam that he 
killed it with the hoe—General Operations 
Assistant Lester E. Sheaffer, Huntingdon. 


“JOE BEAVER" 


By Ed Nofziger 

















“'L strongly suspect his loyalty!" 
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I have had many reliable reports of an 
“albino” deer being seen in the Bland Park 
area between Bellwood and Tipton. 


A heavy density of walking stick insects 
have appeared in the Riggles Gap area and 
are really knocking the foliage off the trees 
in Auxiliary Refuge No. 115. They fall from 
the trees like rain. C. Fasick, W. Gagermeier 
and myself were covered with them the 
whole time we spent brushing and posting 
the refuge—Game Protector Owen E. Seelye, 
Altoona. 


Many opposums and skunks are being 
killed on the highways lately. When on my 
last trip to Indiana County I found eight 
skunks to have been killed. 


One September evening, Gerald Showalter 
and the Snyder twins, William and Harry, 
were searching for hawks that were destroy- 
ing game on the Snyder farm near Loysburg. 
The men shot a marsh hawk which had a 
rabbit clutched in each claw. Every year 
sportsmen track down these hawks which 
have been killing ringnecks and rabbits — 
Game Protector John S. Dittmar, Loysburg. 


Upon examination of the stomach of a 
white heron, that was field fed and killed 
by a violator, I found three large mice and 
no trace of any fish. 

This bird while field feeding is a very good 
mouser and, on the other hand, while 
stream feeding he is a good fisher—Game 
Protector A. C. Ganster, Marysville. 


On September 24, while mowing refuge 
line on a Farm-Game Project in Milford 
Township I noticed a marsh hawk sailing low 
over a buckwheat field where a cock pheas- 
ant had been crowing all morning. When 
the hawk suddenly dove into the buckwheat 
all Hades broke loose. 

Apparently the cock was too much for Mr. 
Hawk because after a moment of combat he 
decided to leave for parts unknown and the 
cock pheasant let out with a loud warbling 
crow of victory.—Farm-Game Manager Z. R. 
Leslie, Somerset. 





During the summer I was called to Camp 
Mensch Mill, near Boyertown. A large dam 
constitutes a part of the pleasant environ- 
ment of this church camp. Toward evening 
I decided to investigate the water below the 
falls to see if any trout might be in the 
stream. After a few minutes of careful ex- 
ploring I decided the water too shallow to 
support fish of any size. No sooner had I 
made my decision than there was a violent 
flash in the stream, and a long bright object 
darted about beneath the surface of the 
water. I quickly recognized it to be a water 
snake after its supper. Suddenly a battle 
raged on the surface of the water while a 
sucker at least a foot in length tried des- 
perately to free itself from the snake’s grasp. 
The reptile had seized the fish across the 
vent and although the little captive darted 
violently it could not escape the death grasp. 
Finally, the current of the small stream, 
leading away from the dam, aided the snake 
in dragging its prey onto a group of stones. 
Here it was that I stepped into the picture 
killing the snake with a large stone and 
freeing the fish. I never dreamed that a 
snake would tackle a fish of this size— 
George L. Harting, Allentown. 





Several days ago I received a complaint 
from a farmer who said that a Red Fox was 
killing his chickens. Upon visiting his place 
and speaking with him and the members of 
his family I came to the conclusion that this 
fox was getting very careless as they were 
seeing it frequent the area occupied by the 
farm buildings during the daytime. 

Keeping these facts in mind I set two traps 
very close to the barn and chicken houses 
and in five days’ time four Red Fox and 
three Opossums were netted—Game Protec- 
tor Samuel B. Shade, New Castle. 
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larger reasonable facsimile, the hairy wood- 
pecker. When a small pneumatic drill shat- 
ters the silence of the forest, look for the 
source of the tapping and you will find one 
of these woodpeckers at work. The males 
wear red caps like lumberjacks and touch 
up the winter scene. 

Brighter still are the cardinals, with the 
uninhibited males dressed in their flashy red 
coats and with even the more subdued fe- 
males wearing pastel rose shades. The 
cardinals stay with us all winter and can 
be seen and heard on nearly every walk. 
Some years ago a newfallen snow led me 
afield and my path took me near an aban- 
doned farmhouse, outside of which a few 
pieces of furniture were piled in a junk 
heap. One of the articles was a fairly large 
mirror. In front of it a curious drama was 
taking place. A male cardinal was engaged 
in a furious battle with his own scarlet re- 
flection. Overhead, a female sat on a limb 
and watched the shadow fight calmly. I 
have often wondered whether she preferred 
the reflection or the real thing, but I moved 
on without seeing the outcome of the strange 
contest. The male was still dashing against 
the glass when I left. 

Only a shade less colorful, since blue is 
not so brilliant as red, are the jays and the 
less-frequently encountered belted kingfisher 
which stays north as long as there is any 
open water for its angling activities. Both 
are noisy and among the few birds given 


‘getting excited over 


to profanity. The kingfisher will curse hor- 
ribly if disturbed and I can’t blame it much 
because it has trouble enough finding food, 
what with only a few suckers and hiber- 
nating frogs available in the fast water of 
streams which doesn’t freeze over. If the 
bluejays aren’t swearing, they are screaming 
at something and are seldom quiet. They 
can disrupt the peace of the calmest winter 
woods, but are not unwelcome because they 
can put life into any snow-enshrouded forest. 
These are the watchdogs of the outdoors, 
warning everything in hearing distance that 
human beings are approaching. 

Equally as noisy as the bluejays are their 
close relatives, the crows, but they are warier 
of human beings and seldom are encountered 
close at hand. Occasionally, a crow will 
leave a lookout post nearby and fly silently 
away until certain it is safe, whereupon it 
will caw derisively and then warn its fellows 
of your approach. They are active on the 
coldest days and their infinite capacity for 
everything enlivens 
many a winter’s walk. A sudden uproar high 
over the forest usually means the crows 
are tormenting some hapless hawk or turkey 
buzzard. If they dive bomb, they probably 
have found an owl in the woods. 


Although hawks and owls migrate south 
in winter, there are always some present in 
almost any locality because local birds are 
replaced by those from farther north. Michi- 
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es 


gan’s winter climate might seem like that 
of a summer resort to an owl from the Aretic 
circle, therefore big snowy owls from the 
north drop in to visit the States and the 
great horned owl is seen more frequently 
than in summer. Crows sometimes make the 
terrible mistake of tackling a snowy owl, 
not realizing that it can see as well as they 
in daytime, unlike the other owls which 
they devil to death. The snowy’s talons and 
beak are sharp and deadly. 

The ubiquitous starling will be found 
wherever there are fields or clearings in the 
woods. These “little crows” descend to the 
ground like a cloud of dark snowflakes and 
feed upon anything they can find, chasing 
other birds from the vicinity. 
house sparrow, which is hardy enough to 
remain north during the winter, seldom is 
seen in the woods for a good reason—it 
really is a “house” sparrow, preferring to 
live around human beings. 

The winter bird list is not yet exhausted 
by any means. Most of our game birds re- 
main over winter. The woodcock, mourning 
dove and majority of ducks have gone south, 
but the pheasants, quail and grouse stay 
behind. Of all the startling sounds in a 
snow-muffled woods, the roaring takeoff of a 
grouse right at the walker’s feet is the most 
nerve-wracking. I have heard large branches 
of trees crack from the cold like a pistol 
shot right beside me, but a grouse taking 
to wing is more unnerving. And of all the 
ridiculous sights outdoors in winter, there 
is none more absurd than that of a gaudy 


cock pheasant trying to walk with dignity 4 


across an open space while a strong wind 
whips against his overlong tail and makes 
him stumble like an inebriated cavalier. 
Coveys of quail sometimes work ahead of 
the stroller like chicks and, wherever there 
is the least bit of open water, there will be 
black ducks and mallards to take off and 
fly like a Bishop etching against the cold 
winter sky. 

There is a common belief that winter 
makes the animals of the woods hole up 
and disappear. My work takes me afield in 
both summer and winter, and I know that 
more wildlife is visible after the snows fall 
than before for two good reasons—one, the 
greater visibility mentioned before; and, two, 
winter makes it necessary for all things to 
get out and scramble for a living. They must 
move around. 

If a person is at a winter resort and tires 
of skiing, skating or toboganning, it is always 
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possible to walk through the woods and see 
what can be seen. It isn’t necessary to go 
far from the sound of human activity. Deer 
live almost side by side with human beings 
and winter hunger will make them paw 
through snow for frozen apples on the 
grounds of an orchard. Or, when the snow 
is really deep, they bed up in yards and 
the person who ventures into the woods on 
snowshoes often can come upon a score in 
one spot. A “yard” is simply a place where 
many deer have packed down the snow, 
usually near some source of food to which 
trampled trails lead. 

The deer are nearly helpless outside these 
yards since their slender legs make travel 
in deep snow difficult, and they will not 
flee from their communal quarters if a 
human being visits them with no intent to 
harm. I know a professional guide in the 
Pocono Mountains who leads deer hunting 
parties; but when the season is over and the 
hunters go home, he finds his pleasure in 
snowshoeing back into the woods just to 
observe the deer in their yards. He has 
not killed a deer personally for many years. 

When the snows are not deep, the deer 
will move around hunting food and the 
person who will walk quietly will catch 
frequent glimpses of them. If the visitor 
stands still near a runway, the deer often 
will some within a few feet until they scent 
the human smell. Their eyesight is relatively 
poor and a motionless person is nearly in- 
visible to them. 

Pause frequently and wait, else you will 
miss much in the white woods. As long as 
you are walking, you will see no red 
squirrels, but remain stationary and noise- 
less for a few minutes near evergreens and 
they will appear. First there will be a 
flicker of movement in a tree, then a cautious 
call and, finally, the red squirrel will run 
down the tree trunk and scream his chal- 
lenge to the winter world. They are as noisy 
as bluejays when not alarmed, and active in 
all but the worst weather. Both red and 
gray squirrels are part-time hibernators, but 
there are always some abroad. 

As elusive as a ghost, and just about as 
rare, is the varying hare or snowshoe rabbit 
in its winter garments of white. They lose 
their tan and brown color when winter 
comes and are as white as their background. 
Unless they are being hunted with hounds 
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the sight of one is a rare thing, an event 
to be marked with red on the calendar. I 
have spent many days where they are 
abundant and have seen exactly one when 
only walking and not deliberately hunting 
them. The same is true of the several 
weasels in their white coats; they are seldom 
seen although constantly on the prowl, pry- 
ing into every crevice and tiny burrow like 
evil fingers, seeking food. 

Not so evasive, but seldom seen close at 
hand, is the dandified red fox. Human beings 
do not frighten him, but he is wise enough 
to keep his distance; therefore, it is not 
rare to see his red-orange body through the 
trees, but it is unusual to get near one. 
Once, I nearly stumbled over one. It was 
so dumbfounded it couldn’t move for a 
moment, then it high-tailed out of there, 
apparently into the next county. 

The common cottontail rabbit is omni- 
present. Almost a certainty on any walk is 
the startling impression that a brown bundle 
of fur has been fired from a spring right 
at your feet. The strange projectile goes 
bouncing over the snow with its white tail 
bobbing furiously. It’s a rare and hardened 
person who can watch a fleeing rabbit with- 
out grinning. Although you mean it no 
harm, it is positive its very life depends 
upon flight. 

When streams and ponds in the woods 
are open, a quiet approach usually will re- 
veal muskrats at work doing whatever 
muskrats do in winter. It doesn’t look like 
feeding, but seems more like a game. On 
sunny days, and there are such even in the 
worst winter months, woodchucks occasion- 
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ally come out of their burrows where they 
have been in hibernation to bask on some 
rock or even to take’ short constitutional 
strolls through the snow. In the north 
country, wolves pick such warm days to 
gather in packs on lake ice and there sun 
themselves. 

Even with snow on the ground there is 
insect life when the winds die down and 
the sun warms the woods. Some butterflies 
do not die in winter’s grip, but hibernate 
like animals. On pleasant days they quit 
their sleep to fly about above the snow, 
startling anachronisms in the seasons of the 
year. Most common one encountered in 
winter is the Mourning-cloak, the Vanessa 
antiopa. Mud wasps also come out and small 
insects sometimes hover over snowbanks in 
clouds. 

None of these things discussed is rare, and 
most can be seen even within a few miles 
of large cities. If, however, some difficult- 
to-imagine mischance prevented sight of any 
animals or birds, the winter woods still have 
much of interest to offer, because the snow 
records the passage of everything that moves 
on it. Trying to decipher what is written 
there is like working some vast and interest- 
ing puzzle. 

Some day you may notice a new snow 
fall. If it stops in late afternoon and one 
of those hushed winter nights follow, the 
succeeding day will be ideal for tracking. 
During the night the wild things practically 
come out and dance on the newfallen snow. 
Sometimes it is a grim dance, performed to 
evade some hungry predator; but the casual 
observer of tracks gets the curious impres- 
sion that many of the animals actually seem 
to enjoy moving around in a fresh snow. 

Most common will be cottontail rabbit 
tracks. They will be everywhere, looking 
like paired exclamation marks set in a 
partial V shape. Until one realizes that a 
single rabbit can made hundreds of tracks, 
there will be a strong feeling that thousands 
of rabbits must have been astir. In mountain 
country, there will be great-grandfather 
rabbit tracks, huge things that dwarf the 
others. Snowshoe rabbits make them—and 
when you see the big print of the padded 
foot, you will realize why they are called 
snowshoes. 

The somewhat similar, but smaller, squirrel 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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SOUR-JOHN—from Page 3 
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You're right! It was Sour-John. I yelled for 
him to come down to where I was. In a 
couple of minutes, I heard him coming down 
through the woods, easy like a cow. I was 
sitting with my back against a pine waiting 
on him and he walked up to within 5 feet 
of it and yelled, “Where are you.” I 
answered, “RIGHT HERE,” as loud as I 
could. He recoiled, as if struck by a rattler. 
Then just stood looking at me, as he 
sputtered tobacco juice all over the land- 
scape. I asked him, why he yelled after he 
heard me whistle for him to keep still. He 
said, that he had never heard me whistle 
but he thought he was lost and had yelled 
to see where I was. That was enough for 
me for that day, so I headed back to camp. 

The second day of the season we were up 
early as usual. And as we lingered over our 
second cup of coffee, I told the gang that I 
was going to hunt alone. They all agreed 
that was a good idea, and everyone would 
still hunt today, and try to get the deer to 
move around. When we left the cabin I 
followed an old tram road for about a half- 
mile up the mountain then cut off it, and 
angled along the mountain-side, hoping to 
jump a deer out of the small benches, that 
dotted the mountain-side. After two hours 
of hard hunting, lady luck smiled at me. 
About 200 yards above me I saw a deer 
browsing on a tree. I tried in vain to see 
if the deer had a rack, but the thick vegeta- 
tion prevented me from seeing its head 
clearly. So I got down on all fours and 
started crawling up on it. I crawled for 
about 100 yards, to the base of a big pine 
tree. And when I poked my head around 
it, I was looking at an eight-point buck. I 
pulled the hammer back on my .30-30 and 
lined the sight up just back of his shoulder. 
When I squeezed the trigger he took a big 
leap and folded up in a heap. I stayed where 
I was for about five minutes then walked 
up to my downed deer and looked him over. 
Making sure that he was dead, I pulled out 
my hunting knife and prepared to bleed 
him. When from below someone yelled, 
“Did you get him.” I turned and looked 
down and who do I see but Sour-John 
puffing up the mountain towards me. “Where 
did you come from,” I asked him? “Why”, 
he said, “I’ve been standing for a couple 
of hours down the mountain there freezing! 
Poy, I’m sure glad to see you. I’ve been 
wondering how I was going to get back to 
camp?” In all sincerity, at that moment, I 
told him I was glad to see him too, for he 
could help me drag my deer into camp. 
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“O.K.,” he said, “Let’s hull him.” 
what?” I questioned. “Hull him . 


“Let’s 
. Hull 
him,” he repeated, pulling his knife out and 
making a slit in the hide over the stomach. 


“Oh, you mean clean him.” I saw that he 
knew how to handle a knife, so I let him 
complete the job. Then we tied a rope to 
the deer’s antlers and started for camp. 


At 1:00 p.m. we had the deer hanging up 
outside the camp, and went in and made our 
lunch. After lunch I lay down in a bunk 
and went to sleep. However, I was awakened 
with the acrid smell of wood smoke burning 
my nostrils. I sat up in a hurry and looked 
to see what was causing the smoke. What 
a sight greeted my eyes. There in front of 
the big fire place was Sour-John kneeling 
on the floor peeling potatoes, as the smoke 
poured out of the top of it, and hung like a 
big cloud in the cabin. “What’s the matter?” 
I yelled at him, as I jumped up and made 
my way outside. He followed me out and 
pointed at the chimney. “Must be plugged 
up,” he coughed, “There’s no smoke coming 
out of it.” “So I see,” I told him between 
gulps of fresh air. I climbed up on the roof 
and looked at the chimney. The fire screen 
had become plugged with leaves and pre- 
vented the chimney from drawing. I cleaned 
it, and in a few minutes the draft that it 
created cleared the cabin of smoke. Then 
I went down and gave Sour-John hell for 
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not calling me when he saw that the chim- 
ney was not drawing. 

When we got up on the third day of the 
season we found it raining and freezing as 
it fell. Sour-John took one look outside and 
said, “Let’s declare today a holiday, and stay 
in camp.” Everyone thought that was a good 
idea so we spent the day reading and laying 
around camp. The day was quiet until about 
4 in the afternoon. Then Sour-John started 
yelling for help from the kitchen, and we 
all made a dash for the kitchen, to see what 
kind of trouble he had got himself into this 
time. We found him standing in front of 
the gas stove trying to catch spaghetti in 
one pot as it boiled out of another. He was 
not succeeding though as he had spaghetti 
all over the stove. Rod, took one look at 
the mess he had caused and said in his most 
sarcastic voice. “My dear Sour-John, has it 
ever occured to you that spaghetti when 
it is wet swells like hell!” “No,” was 
that he would mutter. However, by the time 
he was through picking it up, Sour-John 
had three pots full of spaghetti. Needless to 
say we had a lot of spaghetti left over from 
dinner that evening. 

Thursday, the fourth day of the season, 
Sour-John stuck his nose out of his bunk 
and yelled for someone to get up and light 
the fire, for it had gone out. It was colder 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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barking, so the Oldtimer continued on his 
way. 





As he walked through the woods, the 
rustle of the new fallen leaves made music 
to his ears and, although, most of his life 
was behind him, he hoped that the good 


_ Lord would spare him that he might see 
' many more falls come and go on this land 





; that he loved so well. Within a few minutes 
he was walking along the Red Pine plan- 
tation and could see the men working in 
the corn field. At this point Sport emtered 
the pines as though on game and in a 
moment the cackle of a Ringneck rooster 
was heard as it took to the air. The Game 
Protector heard the bird cackle, too, and 
as he looked up, saw the Oldtimer. 


§ “Hi there, Dad,” he greeted the Oldtimer, 


“what brings you over here?” 


“Hello Sam,” replied the Oldtimer, “Sport 
wanted to go for a run, so I thought I would 
come over and see how you are getting along 
with your corn husking.” 


“Fine, we will be through with this field 
in a short time. Don’t you want to give 
us a hand?” 


“You known darn well that I don’t pick 
my own corn anymore, I hire it done, and 
I'm not going to start all over by doing 
yours.” At this the two men laughed. 


“O.K.”, said Sam, “as soon as we are 
through I’ll take you down to the spring for 
a good drink of water and we can visit for 
a few minutes.” 


Soon the field was finished and as the men 
took the corn to the crib the Oldtimer and 
the Game Protector drove to the spring for 
a drink. When they were finished drinking, 
the Oldtimer turned to Sam and said, “You 
know you have more fields under cultiva- 
tion on this land than have been in crops 
for the past thirty years. Why I remember 
that field we just came from. It was last 
worked in the early thirties. Then that new 
field you broke up this fall, next to my land, 
hasn’t been farmed since 1921. Just how 
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many acres do you have under cultivation?” 
To this question Sam replied, “thirty.” 
“Seems to me,” said the Oldtimer, “that 
the Game Commission is going into the 
farming business. Until this year there were 
never more than a few acres planted on this 
land by the Commission and during the 
war years none of the land was broken.” 


This statement of the Oldtimer got Sam 
to thinking. He had known the Oldtimer 
for more than a year, since he first came to 
the District to take charge. He visited the 
Oldtimer soon after he arrived to get some 
information on the land and since that time 
had talked to him many times, but for only 
very short periods. Perhaps the Oldtimer 
would be interested in what the Commission 
was trying to accomplish. 

“Say, Dad, what are you planning on 
doing for the rest of the afternoon?” 

“Nothing in particular, Sam.” 


“Then how would you like to make a town 
of the lands with me; we could visit and ] 
can explain what we are trying to do. 
You are an old hunter and will be interested 
in knowing what the Commission is doing 
on this type of land, and why, to safeguard 
cur hunting heritage.” 

“Sam, that will be fine, but remember, 
these old legs of mine aren’t what they once 
were and I won’t be able to walk too far.” 

“That will be alright. We can go over 
most of the lands in my car. We can put 
Sport in the trunk.” 

At this, Sam took a pack of cigarettes 
from his shirt pocket, offering the Oldtimer 
one. The Oldtimer refused the cigarette and 
pulled an old pipe from his pocket and lit it. 

“Dad,” said Sam, “you have been around 
here for a good many years. How do game 
conditions to-day compare with those in by- 
gone days?” 

“Well, Sam, I can’t see much of a change 
in numbers, but we do have a change in 
kind. When I was a boy, we had rabbits, 
squirrel, grouse, and quail. To-day we have 
about the same number of rabbits and 
squirrel, but the grouse have disappeared 
from these parts and the quail have almost 
gone. Fifty years ago, deer were not present 
in these parts, but to-day we have too many. 
The ringneck pheasant is also new to this 
country.” 

“How do the number of hunters compare 
with former years?” 

“There just is no comparison, Sam. When 
I was a boy there were very few of us that 
hunted and we hunted mainly at home and 
on adjoining farms, and the only trans- 
portation we had was ‘shanks mare’. With 
the coming of the automobile and good 
roads, these once out of the way places 
became the backyards of people living as 
much as a hundred miles away, and to-day 
hunters swarm in here. Years ago we could 
hunt all day without seeing another hunter, 
and we got plenty of game, whereas to-day, 
I can stand on my porch the first day of 
the season and count fifteen to twenty 
hunters at one time.” 


(Continued on Page 27) 





Game Protector and helper putting fertilizer in planter. 
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THE BULLDOZER—from Page 10 
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Pole stage forest characterized by 
ground cover. 


deer population was high and the food and 
cover shortage was most critical, were ap- 
proached as possible sponsors for the ex- 
periment. A discussion of the proposal by 
the clubs’ memberships indicated sufficient 
interest to warrant proceeding with the idea. 
On the basis of the preliminary enthusiasm 
evidenced by the members, several con- 
tractors in the vicinity expressed a willing- 
ness to cooperate with the sportsmen in 
carrying out the program. They agreed to 
furnish the necessary heavy machinery and 
the operators, and to bear the expenses 
incurred in moving the equipment to the 
area chosen for the initial experiment. By 
making available a site and such technical 
advice and additional labor as was needed, 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission co- 
operated in the experiment—and an ex- 
periment it was. In so far as was known 
at the time, there had been no other at- 
tempts of this kind anywhere in the country, 
although the bulldozer had been used in 
various other ways for improving wiidlife 
environment. 

The cite chosen for the first operation is 
located twelve miles north of Emporium on 
State Game Lands No. 30. Two miles east 
of State Highway No. 46, along Ridge Road, 
is an area representative of many of the 
forested lands found in northern Pennsyl- 
The has both a north and a 
west slope »f which is densely wooded 
with maple; a draw between 
them is sparsel; ted with aspen as the 
predominant speci The ground cover on 
the slopes is scarce cept under the few 
openings in the can nd there spots of 
ferns exist. In the di » ground cover 
_is mainly dense golc and 
grasses. This beech-birch e forest is in 
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tree crowns and a scarcity of low 


the pole stage; that is, the forest is made 
up largely of trees four inches to twelve 
inches in diameter and their crowns form 
a closed canopy. Reproduction, under the 
conditions such as are found on this area, 
is usually sparse and weak. Most of the re- 
production under this canopy is of shade- 
tolerant species. . As a general rule, the 
browse produced by intolerant species is 
more preferred by the various species of 
forest wildlife. 

The forest on this site is essentially even 
aged, a result of being cut over or burned 
off earlier at approximately the same time. 
The stand of trees, approximately twenty- 
three-years old, had diameters averaging 
four to six inches at breast height, although 
many larger tres which were survivors of 
the last logging operation were found. These 
relics are too few and of a quality which 
would make a commercial logging opera- 
tion unprofitable. 

Because the cooperators who furnished 
the necessary heavy equipment for this first 
experiment represented such diversified in- 
terests, the machines used varied in size, 
weight, structure, and adaptability. Most of 
the bulldozers were equipped with blades 
operated hydraulically, but a few of the 
machines had blades operated by cable lifts. 
-The size of the machines varied from D-4s 
to D-7s, and their weight varied from eight 
to 14 tons. The various machines were put 
into operation as they became available for 
the work. No work schedule was set up 
nor was any particular area set aside for 
any one machine. The operators of the 
machines were allowed to choose their course 
at their own discretion, within a general 
area which had been established. For the 
most part, the topography of the immediate 





es 


area was the limiting factor governing their 
selection of a course. 


Within a relatively short time after the 
operation was started, it became evident 
that the smaller machines could not directly 
push over and flatten the vegetation in the 
same manner as their “big brothers” could. 
Whether this was an asset or a liability re- 
mains to be seen. The operators of the 
smaller machines either had to concentrate 
on over-running only the smaller trees or 
they had to approach and bunt the larger 
trees over, reverse, turn aside, and then 
go forward to the next tree or clump of 
trees. The larger bulldozers could push even 
the larger trees down and then overrun 
them, thus eliminating the necessity for 
backing the bulldozer before hitting the next 
tree on the course. Although the latter 
technique was much faster and consequently 
cheaper, it is doubtful whether or not this 
method will achieve the desired results. 

The area, totaling fifty-two acres, was 
bulldozed during the month of April, 1946, 
when the ground was still in the thawing 
stage and consequently soft. The immedi- 
ate results of the operation became ap- 
parent when the area was inspected. The 
ground had yielded under the pressure of 
the bulldozer against the trees and much 
soil material was found adhering to the 
upturned root system. The tangled trees 
afforded, for immediate utilization by wild- 
life, an abundance of low ground cover; 
for the krowsing species of wildlife, an 
abundance of food was provided in the form 
of terminal and lateral twigs of the prostrate 
tree crowns. In the case of such fruiting trees 
as sassafras, oaks, beech, cherry, and June- 
berry, the fruits were borne within the reach 
of the larger game animals. Increased pro- 
duction of fruits has been observed since 
the first year on some of the trees that 
were pushed _ over. Young blackberry 
thickets were plentiful even at the conclu- 
sion of the first growing season. 

Observations made during the initial op- 
eration indicated that a few precautionary 
measures would be necessary before exten- 
sive operations should be undertaken. A 
steel canopy was devised for placement over 
the driver’s seat as protection against fall- 
ing debris. In addition to the operator, it 
was necesary to have a helper on each 
machine whose primary job was to keep the 
machine clear of fouling debris and to be 
on the lookout for projecting stumps or rocks 
that might hang the bulldozer or destroy its 
undercarriage. The machine should be 
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equipped with a winch so that it can be | 


pulled off obstructions with its own power. 


Since the first experiment was started on 


Game Lands No. 30, there have been num- 
erous others done throughout the State un- 
der varying conditions and with varying re- 
sults. The initial experiment was carried 
out in Division “E” and this division, with 
forty-four percent of the total acreage that 
has been bulldozed, is still the leader m 
this type of land management. Table 1 
presents an overall picture of the amount 
of bulldozing for game food and cover that 
has been done by the various divisions, , 
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WISE LAND USE—from Page 12 
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Valley, crossed Negro Mountain and into 
Trough Hollow at the foot of Town Hill 
Mountain, a distance of ten miles. Here the 
Indians buried their tribesman along side a 
huge boulder, six feet high and ten feet wide. 

The timber found on this area is prin- 
cipally second growth mixed oak, hickory, 
tulip poplar, ash, red and sugar maple, but- 
ternut, chestnut, birch, locust, black gum, 
Jersey scrub pine, pitch pine and scattered 
white pine. Scattered apple and domesticated 
cherry trees are found throughout these old 
farms. The last remnants of an earlier period 
when these lands served as livelihood to the 
owners. The old farm buildings which once 
served as the family abode have either been 
dismantled or deteriorated to the point of 
destruction serving as a grim reminder of 
the folly and the misconception of proper 
land use employed not too many years ago. 

The original owners through faulty prac- 
tices constantly removed the precious in- 
gredients from the soil without any thought 
for making a similar compensating return. 
Slowly but surely this misuse of the land 
manifested itself by depriving them even of 
an opportunity to eke out a bare existence. 
Finally in desperation and necessity all the 
available timber resources were cut and sold. 
It was the last resort and within a short time 
farming was practically abandoned and the 
homelands deserted. 

Fields which had been ruthlessly culti- 
vated reverted back to stands of jack pine 
and locust and as the farm land depreciated 
game became scarcer and _ scarcer, 
vated to a large extent by the unlawful 
practices indulged in by the natives to sup- 
plement their dwindling family larder. It 
was at this point and under these conditions 
that the Game Commission acquired title to 
Game Lands No. 49. 
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District Game Protector Orrie E. Smith, who has been in direct charge of these lands 


ever since they were first purchased, standing in a corn field on the area. 


Such fields 


are either left standing as food plots or the corn is harvested for use in the winter 


feeding program. 


Some of the natives resorted to the use 
of turkey blinds built of stone as an added 
means of decimating the game supply. For- 
tunately these unlawiul practices soon ceased 
through the vigilance and alertness of the 
Game Protector. Ingenuity and devious 
means were used by the unscrupulous 
hunter to outwit and outguess even the 
cautious and alert wild turkey. 
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Almost 100 acres have been re-established as food plots. 


This blind was built in a semi-circle afford- 
ing an unobstructed overhead view in all 
directions with an opening facing the ap- 
proaching turkeys. Each day a line of corn 
was strewn from Town Hill Mountain 
through Trough Hollow, a distance of three 
quarters of a mile from the blind. At first 
the corn was scattered wide and each day 
as the turkeys used up the available feed, 
the line was narrowed and likewise short- 
ened. Finally as the turkeys were decoyed 
close to the blind the feed line was narrowed 
down to the point where they fed in single 
file with heads bent down. The would-be 
sportsmen concealed himself in the blind 
and at the proper opportunity startled them 
with a call. Instinctively the birds raised 
their heads in alignment just as the blast 
and charge left the old muzzle loader. It had 
been reported that seven turkeys were shot 
in this manner at one time. Of necessity, 
the old turkey poacher had to make good 
of his one opportunity. 

Approximately 100 acres of this game lands 
which were fields not so long ago reverting 
back to unproductivity have been re-estab- 
lished as food plots and cultivated by the 
Game Commission with their equip- 
ment, while other fields ere farmed 
by sharecroppers. Through wise agricultural 
practices and much hard labor, the Game 
Commission through its local Game Protector 
has built up the fertility of these open areas 
to, the point where they now produce corn 
and other crops far superior to any sur- 
rounding territory. Fields of corn are left 
standing for use by the game on the area 
while others are harvested and stored in corn 
cribs to supplement the supply of food for 
artificial feeding of game during the trying 


own 
being 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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THE WINTER WOODS—from Page 21 
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tracks are easily recognized because the 
animal acts as though slightly demented, 
although actually it is only super-energetic. 
It dashes across the snow from tree to tree, 
it makes side trips to dig down to the black 
leaf mold where it concealed some food 
months before, it leaps to fallen limbs and 
tree trunks and runs their length, it climbs 
rocks and stumps to look around. The tracks 
of a tree squirrel differ from those of a 
rabbit by having the forefeet (the two bot- 
tom dots on the exclamation points that 
mark their footprints) exactly side by side. 
The forefeet of a rabbit usually are put 
down one behind the other. 

I think the tracks of a red fox are among 
the most interesting in the woods. If the 
fox is only travelling leisurely over its feed- 
ing range, there will be a straight row of 
neat, precise tracks in which the feet are 
lined up one in front of the other, much as 
though a person jabbed a stick in the snow 
at regular intervals. If, however, it is 
actually hunting, the fox will turn aside to 
investigate everything—to circle a brush pile, 
look under overhanging rocks, to sniff at 
a signal post which is to a fox as a telephone 
pole is to a city dog, to investigate the run- 
ways of mice in fence borders. It misses 
nothing, but even so the instinct to de- 
ceive hever deserts it. Once at a railway I 
saw where a fox travelled nearly half a mile 
on the clean steel of a rail so its prints 


SOUR-JOHN—from Page 22 





wouldn’t show on the snow of the railroad 
bed. 

The story of what happened after the 
fresh snow fell is there for anyone to read. 
The tracks of a mouse may end abruptly. 
It apparently vanished into thin air. It did 
vanish into the air. Look closely and feather 
brush marks will show where the wing 
tips of an owl beat lightly against the snow 
as it picked up the rodent in its talons. 
The tracks of a walking deer will show 
where it paused, startled by something, to 
listen and then bounded away. A rabbit’s 
short hops will lengthen out suddenly and 
the cause of its fright can be found in the 
tracks of a fox coming in from the side. 
Around each seed-bearing blade projecting 
above the snow will be found the prints of 
small birds which fed there. 

Even without animals and birds or their 
tracks, the winter woods have character. 





—e 


They actually have an odor of their own, 
wet smell that is a compound of snow anj 
moist bark. The green and gold of summe 
leaves and sunlight is pleasant; but there 
beauty, too, in the black and white of winter 
Summer is like a bright oil painting, by 
winter is a pen and ink sketch on white 
paper. The gradations in shading are ex. 
ceedingly fine. The paper birch is white with 
dark lines, the trunk of the beech is gray, 
the bark of the maple is black. Some littl 
color is present, but it is subdued. The oak 


leaves remaining on branches are russet, the 


sunsets usually are dull red against a gray 
sky, the evergreen leaves are almost black. 

Sometimes a rain and quick freeze wil] 
turn the forest into an ice palace, and a wind 
will set up a great glittering and clattering 
among the branches. Sometimes the snow 
falls in huge, wet, silent flakes. Sometimes it 
comes down in frozen pellets which rattle 
through the limbs. On calm, moist days 
progress through the woods is ghostlike. h 
bitterly cold weather, the snow squeaks 
underfoot, dead twigs snap with a sham 
sound and ice on ponds or lakes grumbles 
complainingly over the rapid expansion it 
undergoes. 

The woods in winter have many faces and 
will turn toward you exactly the one you 
wish to see. Only the housebound, however, 
will consider them as glowering, sullen and 
inimical, 





than usual this morning, so I asked him how 
cold it was, for he slept right next to the 
window with the thermometer outside it. 
He scratched some of the frost off the glass 
and told me it was 18 below. “Your crazy,” 
I told him, “Look again.” “I am not,” he 
replied, “come over and look for yourself.” 
Sure enough, when I went over and looked 
it registered 18 below. I dressed in a hurry 
and started a fire in the fireplace, then went 
out in the kitchen to start breakfast, and 
found everything frozen. The coffee pot had 
a hunk of ice sticking up out of it; the water 
bucket was frozen solid; even the kitchen 
door was frozen shut. By the time I had 
breakfast ready, Sour-John was up mumbling 
about it being too cold to hunt. Cold or no 
cold, I told him, I’m taking you out hunting 
today; don’t think you are going to stay 
in camp another day. When he saw that I 
was not going to change my mind he started 
putting on his extra hunting clothes to offset 
the cold. I never saw a man put on so many 
clothes and still ke able to walk. When we 
left the cabin the sun was shining and 
glittering on the hoar frost that covered the 
trees, and it did not seem so cold. But, it 
was cold, because we had 
before the fronts of our wool hunting coats 
were covered with frost from our breath. 
We hunted all morning without seeing a 
thing. However, after lunch, I led Sour- 
John down into a valley, onto a stream that 
was frozen over. It was easy walking on 
the ice, and the stream would eventually 
lead us to camp. For I had lost hopes of 
seeing a deer, due to the cold keeping them 
in the thickest cover. But, just as we came 
out of some laurel growing along the stream, 


not gone far , 


I noticed a brown shape standing out on a 
rocky point, about 200 yards above us on 
the right side of the valley. I motioned for 
Sour-John to stop, and asked him if he 
could see the deer. He said he could, but 
he could not see if it had antlers or not. I 
put my glasses on the deer and could just 
make out that he had a Y on each antler. 
“He’s a four-point,” I whispered to him, 
“want to try for him.” He nodded his head. 
“Go ahead,” I told him, “but hold a little 
high on him, for he’s about 200 yards away.” 
I watched the deer and waited for the re- 
port of Sour-Johns rifle, but none came. 
I looked around to see what was holding 
up his fire, and asked, “What’s the matter?” 
“I’m shaking like a leaf,” he replied, “And 
I can’t hold the sight on him.” “Sit down 
or kneel,” I told him, “Do something before 
he takes off.” My words seemed to calm 
him, for he sat down in the snow, and when 
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“It’s something called roast 
almost as good as venison, eh?” 


beef. Tastes 


the crack of his shot hit my ears, the deer 
hit the snow and started to tumble down 
the mountain side. “I got ’em,” he yelled 
in a voice that seemed to make the ground 
tremble, and started out on the run for the 
spot where the deer had landed, with me 
after him. About half-way to the deer ! 
caught up to him and grabbed him by the 
back of his hunting coat and stopped him 
“Calm down,” I told him. “Never run up 
on a deer, walk up slowly and make sure 
he is dead before you get too close to them” 
When we walked up to the deer we found 
him quite dead. It was a small buck and 
would not go over a hundred pounds, but 
Sour-John was overjoyed with his four 
point, the first buck he had ever shot. 
The next morning we stowed our stuff D 
the car, bid the gang adieu, and took off for 
home. About twenty miles from camp ! 
asked Sour-John if he tied his deer securely 
to the rear bumper. “I think so,” he replied 
“but we had better stop and look at it 
I pulled off to the side of the road and go 
cut and went around to the back of the caf. 
The rear bumper was bare, there was 0 
deer on it. “Sour-John,” I yelled, “Yow 
deer is gone.” He come running to the back 
of the car, looked at the bare bumper, 
began to curse. “That will not help,” I told 
him through clenched teeth, “Get back 2 
the car we'll go back and look for it.” Five 
miles back we found the deer laying right 
in the middle of the road. After putting t 
on to stay this time, I turned the car aro 
and headed for home again. And fi . 
there I swore if I ever got home with ths 
guy, I would write a story about him. 
P.S. I finally got home. 
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THE OLDTIMER—from Page 23 








“Dad, you mentioned that in the old days 
you got plenty of game. Why is it to-day 
that the hunters get so little?” 

“Sam, you son-of-a-gun, you know that 
answer. You are just trying to lead me on.” 

“Yes, Dad, I was. But you gave the answer 
in stating that you could hunt all day, years 
ago, without seeing another hunter. It is 
simply hunting pressure. Although the game 
population is about the same, it must be 
divided among 1,000,000 hunters, to-day, in 


’ Pennsylvania against two or three hundred 


thousand, fifty years ago. That brings us to 
the purpose of all this farming on the game 
lands. We are simply trying to increase the 
game supply so that each of the hunters can 
have a larger share. In terms of thc Game 
Manager, we are attempting to improve the 
carrying capacity of this piece of land.” 

“Wait a minute, Sam! What in the name 
of thunder do you mean by carrying capac- 
ity? Remember, I’m an Oldtimer and don’t 
know what you mean by those high sound- 
ing terms.” 


“It’s simple, Dad. Each piece of land can 
have just so many pieces of game on it; 
how many, depends on the soil, the type of 
vegetation, the contour of the land, the 
amount of water present, the nature of the 
animal itself and many other factors. It’s 
just like the human race. Where we have 
the best conditions for living, we have the 
highest population. Here we are trying to 
improve the living conditions for our game, 
and if we do, we will have a greater popu- 
lation up to a certain point.” 


“I believe I get it, Sam. It is a bit like 
raising cattle. By improving the pasture 
you can raise more cattle. Am I right?” 


“That’s it. Here we are managing pri- 
marily for rabbits and ringneck pheasants. 
Of course, by improving the conditions for 
those species we automatically do it for 
others. Or. these lands there is an abund- 
ance of good cover, places for game to hide. 
but we have been short on other things that 
game needs. Let’s take the Ringneck Phea- 
sant for example: he also needs, nesting 
cover, roosting cover, and crowing areas, 
just to mention a few. If we can provide 
these in the right amounts then we can 
increase the carrying capacity. Let’s get in 
the car and take a trip over the land and 
Ill point out how we are providing it.” 


At that the Oldtimer called the dog and 
put him in the trunk and they started their 
tour of the Game Lands. As they drove 
up the old township road, Sam pointed out 
the various plantings of evergreen which 
were planted to provide escape cover. These 
Plantings were made over a period of five 
or six years and were planted in quarter 
acre to acre plots. In all, there are eight 
acres planted in this way so that the game, 
wherever it may be on the land, can get to 
one of these plantings in a hurry to escape 
the swift approach of a Coopers Hawk or 
Some other predator. 


Their first stop was at a corn field. This 
field was two and a half acres in size. In the 
spring it had been planted to corn, but as 
he corn peeped through the ground Old 
Jim Crow made his appearance and pulled 
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The Division Land Operations Assistant examining corn and sunflower growth on one 


of the food plots. 


far more than his share. Where the corn 
had been pulled, Sunflower had keen sown, 
and at the last cultivation duckwheat had 
been sown. Along the edge of the field 
nature had lent a helping hand with a 
growth of ragweed, fox tail, and smartweed. 
Weeds to we mortals, but to game an ex- 
cellent supply of food. This plot was planted 
next to one of the evergreen plantations so 
that the game in traveling from cover in 
search of food would not expose itself more 
than necessary. Wherever possible, the same 
choice was made in selecting all the sights 
for food plots. 


The second stop was made at a newly 
sown field. This field was four and three 
quarters acres in size. It was plowed in the 
fall, after clearing the field of brush which 
had grown during the last twenty years. It 
was planted to Rye and Timothy. In the 
spring of 1949 it is to be sown with clover. 
This plot was planted, as it was, to tame 
the soil, furnish a cover crop during the 
winter to prevent soil erosion, and the addi- 
tion of clover in the spring will make an 
ideal nesting area for ringnecks and provide 
summer food for rabbits. 


At this point the men got out of the car 
and walked down to the refuge. The ten 
acre refuge was established soon after the 
land was purchased to provide an area 
where game would not be disturbed. The 
protection should result in a constant supply 
of brood stock on the land. In the refuge 
are three food plots planted to duckwheat. 
Duckwheat was planted to provide food, 
tame the soil, and provide a mulch for the 
next years crop. 


Returning to the car they stopped at a 
nine and a half acre field that the year be- 
fore had keen covered with brush. As the 
Oldtimer looked at it, he recalled that during 
the summer it had been planted to Soybeans, 
but now there were no soybeans in evi- 
dence. Hs asked about it and learned that 
the soy beans were planted late for green 


manure and that they had been disked under 
and the field planted to rye and timothy 
with clover to follow in the Spring. 

As they returned to the car Sam explained 
that the other fields were planted similar to 
those seen and that it was his intention of 
following a rotation of Corn, Oats, Rye, and 
Timothy and Clover. 


Since they first started on the tour, the 
Oldtimer was very quiet. Now that he had 
seen the fields and found out a little about 
their purpose he was full of questions. 


“Sam,” he said, “this all looks mighty 
good, but isn’t it a bit expensive to manage 
for game in this way?” 


“Yes,” replied Sam, “it is, providing we 
leave all of the crops stand, but we harvest 
most of it leaving only what we think the 
game will use. Much of the corn will be used 
in our winter feeding program throughout 
the county, and a good portion of it will go 
to the Western Game Farm to feed the Ring- 
neck Pheasants held over for spring stock- 
ing.” 

“It is getting late, Sam, time for me to 
get back and do my milking, but before ] 
go let me ask you one more question. With 
all of this management I can’t see an in- 
crease of game on the lands. Could it be 
that I haven’t seen it or, be truthful now, 
isn’t it here?” 

“It just isn’t here. This is our first year 
of intensive management on this tract and 
it will be three or four years before the 
results are evident in a much larger game 
population.” 


“Thanks, Sam, I surely have a much better 
idea of what you and the Game Commission 
are trying to accomplish and wish you well. 
You know I have two grandsons that love 
hunting as well as I, and it is a relief to 
know that the Commission is looking ahead 
that they, too, are assured of future sport.” 

“So long, Dad, good luck to you. Hey! 
Wait a minute, you forgot your dog.” 














TABLE 1 


Record of bulldozing operations by divisions 





No. of Estimated 

Division operations acres 

A (southeast) 4 10.75 
B_ (northeast) 1 100.00 
C (north central) 5 307.00 
D(a Gees ti=(i‘( nw wl 
E (north central) 39 805.90 
F (northwest) 23 610.50 
G (southwest) 3 15.00 
75 1849.15 


Although the Game Commission owns over 
850,000 acres of Game lands, less than 2,000 
acres have been treated with bulldozer. 

These bulldozed areas vary in size from 
three-quarters of an acre to one hundred 
eighty acres; they are of every conceivable 
geometric design but the roughly rectangular 
design predominates; the forest types in 
which the operations have been done in- 
clude beech-birch-maple, mixed oaks, as- 
pen, and a transition of the northern hard- 
woods type. The potential lumber value of 
the trees that have been pushed down has 
been relatively low, not only because of the 
species or inferior growing stock, but also 
because of the location of the bulldozed 
Commercial operators would likely 
pass up these stands because they are not 
readily accessible and therefore would not 
show the desired profit in a logging opera- 
tion; that is, unless the operation were large 
enough to bear the burden of cutting and 
hauling this timber if and when it reached 
timber size. Such extensive, and intensive, 
operations cannot be foreseen in the near 
future. 


areas. 


With the exception of approximately 130 
acres which were treated in 1948, all of the 
bulldozings were carried out from April, 
1946, to July, 1947. They must be con- 
sidered of an experimental nature because 
there was relatively little known about the 
environmental conditions that should be 
present at the time of bulldozing, or of the 
techniques of operating the machines which 
would result in the most favorable habitat 
for wildlife. 

The objectives of the project are three- 
fold. A thorough study of the past bull- 
dozings will be made involving all phases 
of the work having a bearing on the success 
of the operation. An appraisal of the final 
results of bulldozing will indicate the value 
of this work in a land management pro- 


gram. A comparison of the _ bulldozings 
will be made with other forms of fore: 
land management on an economical as well 


as a practical basis. If the indications are 
that bulldozing for game food and cover is 


feasible, recommendations including the most , 


advisable techniques to be used and any 
such measures that can be e. ployed to 
supplement the chanical proces: will be 
made to the Game Commission. 

Neither the Game Commission nor the 
personnel of this project are trying to prove 
that this type of work can be justified, nor 
are they advocating that extensive bulldoz- 
ing be continued; the results of the present 
impartial investigation will answer these 
questions. 
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GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 
Cases Settled During the Month of September, 1948 


ALLEGHENY $235.00 


Averard, George W., 1619 Barr Ave., Pittsburgh. Hunting without 
EE EMM is. gk KORARE ON CRT SRE EP ieace ie Notealalss Ram ite hie 
Barris, Robert Audley, 205 Hubert St., Pittsburgh, Hunting without 
SOOKE  RRMEEEE Saronic etn ew a oW ge Gew wes SEH ln OAR EN Se ewe 6 Ue ea ar 


Davis; John Alexander, 614 Monongahela Ave., Glassport. Possess- 


ing loaded rifle in vehicle standing along highway 


De Unger, Philetus, R. D. No. 3, Elizabeth. Hunting without resi- 
en C.F eS. gales PR eS RIA ede es GO DN baw etal celew s&h Mieco es 
Gardner, James, Jr., Box 127, Cuddy. Hunting without resident 
0 eee he a ree eee Pee ee en eee ee er en see 
Loverosky, George Fred, R. D. No. 1, Imperial. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway ...............eseeeeees 
Quint, Julius, 111 Earl St., Pittsburgh 4. Possessing unwrapped 
me in “‘velicle in’ moon OF RISNWAY . 6. 666i cesses escddecvceee 
Rider, Ellis Laurence, 604 Fawcett St.. McKeesport. Possessing 
loaded rifle in vehicle standing along highway ..............+. 
Rittenbaugh, Sylvester A., 1316 Sherman St., Pittsburgh. Digging 


out Woodchuck without reauired consent 


Sarver, Laverne W., R. D. No. 1, Wexford. Dumping rubbish on 
ee? SO” CS dap ica dau sae shee ee ee ea ee bebe ee ween 

Soltsick, John E., 513 Tripoli St., Pitts sburgh 12. Hunting without 
ee! TORS nk ce Resch sh dawkp hae h «ced Livaederdd Santee ees 
Symns, Isaac J., 549 Francis St., Pittsburgh 19. Hunting without 
ES NNN. os 6 Sah war PR 6 Siece.< aod a ume Ra Ss SOS Ae a eh eae me 


Wormsky, Collins Benjamin, Broughton. Possessing live raccoon 

ME SINIIAD nics 00s 5 wU SOW Ros caveN eo cbEseUwE ES ER wR ESET SW phe eexer 
ARMSTRONG $70.00 

Calwell, Delbert, 305 Kiski Ave., Apollo. Possessing rifle in vehicle 


5:00 A. M. 
firearm in 


in motion on highway between 8:30 P. M. and 
Chetler, Walter Lawrence, Rural Valley. Possessing a 
vehicle standing on highway after 8:30 P. M. 
Hupp, John M., R. D. No. 3, Parkers Landing. 
EE sw hisawedee oe ed oad Cb eek ee dow oe 
Rush, Anthony Ambrose, Templeton. 
out reaguired consent 


Digging out Woodchuck with- 


BEDFORD $50.00 


finsig, Edward Elmer, Bedford. Hunting game (woodchuck) on 

Sunday eee eer als RAL ae RS Ca Res bn <A Ae See 

Leppert, Marvin George. ‘Alum Bank. Possessing loaded rifle in 

eIOLe Th TEIN, GE PUG ios co ve seeming seaseve sence 
BERKS $65.00 

Beissel, John David, R. D. No. 1, Shoemakersville. Hunting with- 


out resident license TEE LUEe ToT ee re TCE OT OR OTe 
Yenser, Leo Irwin, R. D. No. “2, Fle stweod. Shooting within 150 
yards of occupied building and failure to cis license tag 
eer re ea eee ee Tee Per TT Pe ee er Te 
BLAIR $135.00 

Gartland, Edward Bice, Martinsburg. nn to kill ring- 
neck pheasant hen in close season ne ee ee 
Peter, Clarence, Jr.. R. D. No. 2, Tyrone. Killing "doe deer in 
Close seAsON ........ Ge eT Pe CT Te eee 

Poullos, Peter, R. D. No. 2, ee Training dogs on game while 
carrying shotgun eee eer eee ree Te ee ELE Co 


BUTLER $945.00 


Cypher, Jas. Donald, Marwood. Aiding and assisting in the trans- 
portation and possession of 3 deer in closed season 
Daugherty, Patrick C., 626 E. Brady St., Butler. 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway Bs 
Dorondo, Michael John, Box 36, Marwood. Aiding and assisting 
in the transportation and possession of 3 deer in closed season 
Keasey, Leo Francis, Box 61, R. D. No. 6, Marwood. Aiding and as- 
sisting in the transportation and possession of 3 deer in closed 
0 ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee eS ee ee 

Shever, Paul Cc. Harmony. Possessing live raccoon without permit 
Yoho, Warren A., R. D. No. 6, Butler. Possessing loaded rifle in 
vehicle standing along highway nf. rep irs 


Possessing loaded 


CAMBRIA $350.00 


Drass, Richard Earl, R. F. D., Flinton. Using a vehicle or un- 
lawful craft to hunt or kill game and possessing parts of male 
deer taken in close season 

McDowell, George Alexander, 172 Byrn Ave., 
without resident license Boi seahy sale ta athe eae eas 

Neibauer, Bernard James, R. F. D. Flinton. Possessing parts of 
male deer taken in close season, and using a vehicle or unlawful 
craft to hunt or kill game a 

Rickard, Edward Thomas, R. D., Fallen Timber. 


Johnstown. 


Dog chasing small 


game (rabbit) in close season ........ SN Sree 
Wilt, Frank Stuchal, Box 235, R. D. No. ‘4 Johnstown. Hunting 
(woodchuck) without resident license ..............00..eeeeeeees 





$20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 


25.00 


25.00 
10.00 
25.00 


10.00 


25.00 


25.00 


25.00 
100.00 


10.00 


300.00 
10.00 
300.00 
300.00 
25.00 


10.00 


150.00 


20.00 


150.00 


10.00 


CAMERON $20.00—400 DAYS 


Lampus, Clifton Elwood, R. D. No. 1, 





Emporium. Aiding or as- 

sisting in the killing, Disieenee and seen of 4 deer in 
Fe a Paneer e a2 Ceara 400 days 

McDowell, Theodore Edgar, R. D. ‘No. 1, Emporium. Hunting with- 
Ce RN SI ois s6 hr ao iscuneens.d Heme 20.00 

CARBON $225.00 

Berger, Glenn Charles, Parryville. Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 
hicle in motion on highway en Cee tes ere daa 25.00 

Nothstein, Allen Theodore, Box 222, Weissport. Shooting at and 


wounding human being in mistake for woodchuck 


paid 


(To be 
CENTRE $100.00 
Emel, Ernest John, R. D. No. 1, Bellefonte. Killing male deer in 
Se IN 9G oe bi decd dee eewenex ues dee er eee he ee 
CHESTER $20.00 
Day!lor, James Thomas, 207 Chesnut St., Downingtown. Possessing 
live furbearing animal (skunk) in close season a er 
Johnson, James Herbert, 605 Walnut St., W. Chester. Training dog 
on game while carrying rifle ................ 
CLARION $200.00 
Hoke, Joseph M., R. D. No. 1, Shippensville. Shooting at and 
wounding human being in mistake for game .... ....... Paes 
(To be paid 
CLEARFIELD $50.00 
Glace, Lester M., Pottersdale. Hunting without residence license 
Hubler, Roy Rolen, R. F. D., Morrisdale. ee false statement 
er en FO nee icc es thd nee Heeee ei obdsseeVea was 


Lamareau, 
1esident 


R. D. No. 2, 


Clarence Alton, 
license 


Mahaffey. 
CLINTON $145.00 


Hamilton, John Henry, Flemington. Possessing .32 cal. 
securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 


rifle not 


Hill, Jay Woodrow, Summit St., Avis. Shooting at a human being 
in mistake for a deer Rain Cha eal Soe eee tina doth daa 
Shawver, Lawrence Lee, Lamar. “Hunting without resident license 
COLUMBIA $25.00 
Roberts, Frank Harold, 353 Miller Ave., Bloomsburg. Hunter in- 
Jurmg livestock (Gogg)  ...s0 60s se ceecss Lait Menaueageeds poorer aks 
CRAWFORD $20.00 
Watson, James Benson, Star Route, Titusville. Failure to display 
license tag while hunting ..........cce0.. 
CUMBERLAND $10.00 
Brown, Arthur Eugene, R. D. No. 1, Mechanicsburg. Killing a- 
protected bird (White Heron) Pate cees ; ; 
DELAWARE $20.00 
Mosley, Warren, 106 Edwards St., Chester. Hunting without resi- 
a” Serre ror reer ere rr: ae hs st ecawaes heoRaee 
ELK $125.00 
Luhr, Pierre Augustine, 326 Center St., St. Marys. Using road on 
State Game Lands closed to vehicular traffic 


Manno, Thomas Jos., 175 Terra Cotta, 
of a deer in closed season 


Johnsonburg. Possessing parts 


FAYETTE $275.00 


Fetcho, Edward George, Box 7, Brownfield. Hunting game (wood- 
ee ee ere er per ere eee ey ee eee a eee 

Fetcho, Michael Andrew, Box 7, Brownfield. "Hunting game (wood- 
I ha ce bk kerae teith Wee os wpa wemaurme eA 


Pounds, Dewey, 
ClOsOd GORGOT «.vccccescccccces teccevecess 

Raymond, Daniel C., Farmington. Possessing 
tridges in vehicle in motion on highway 


Guyaux. 


.22 cal. rifle 


and car- 


FOREST $25.00 
loaded rifle in 


Mealy, Wayne E., Tionesta. 
motion on highway 


Possessing vehicle in 


FRANKLIN $10.00 


Robinson, Leon Rastus, R. D. No. 1, Clear Spring. Possessing shot- 
gun not securely wrapped in vehicle standing on highway 


FULTON $400.00 


Burrell, Linn Franklin, 
in closé season 


Attempting to kill deer 


Big Cove Tannery. 


200.00 
victim) 


100.00 


10.00 


10.00 


200.00 
victim) 


20.00 
10.00 


20.00 


25.00 


100.00 
20.00 
al 


25.00 


20.00 


10.00 


20.00 


25.00 


100.00 
25.00 
25.00 


200.00 


25.00 


25.00 


10.00 
_ 


100.00 
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Everetts, Robert Woodrow, Big Cove Tannery. Attempting to kill 


deer in close season bere ee ober cbevEMe tHe OAdONE EDO 00406 2620s 
Harris, Charles William, Big Cove Tannery. neperees to kill 
ee ie ee BOONE 5 ogee -s0nces i 0odnes s b00n8099 bob 
Houck, Grover Cleveland, R. D. ‘No. 1, MeConnelisburg Attempt- 
ime to ill) Geer im ClOMD BEABON «oo cccccccc. cvce-sccccecsccceces 
HUNTINGDON $235.00 
Cramer, Clinton Olandis, Mount Union. Possessing loaded rifle in 


vehicle standing on highway ............ 
Robinson, George Edward, R. D. No. 1, Warriors Mark. Aiding in 
the possession and concealment of two deer killed neers close 
season 


Varner, Charles James, Orbisonia. Making false affidavit ‘to col- 

BOGE DOMME GH BOM <<. ccc ccc. coccccessccsepessasececsecessevcveces 
INDIANA $15.00—10 DAYS 

Fulton, Norman C., Box 67. Mooween. Possessing loaded shotgun 

in vehicle in motion on highway ...........seeseeeeee. 
JEFFERSON $200.00 

Irvin, Elmer Eli, Jr.. R. D. No. 1, Brockway. sneen deer in 
SD IEE. © kk kono 00s e cvedeond= 50¥052bd So RkSs eR RO bicvasecaere 

Lindenuth, Milton Edward, R. D. No. 1, a "Possessing 
i es cos eee es Mawes Debs sRben ss teen todseanee 


JUNIATA $25.00 


Snyder, John Rannels, R. D. Perulack. 


Possessing loaded rifle in 
vehicle in motion on highway oe 


LANCASTER $45.00 


Mentzer, Levi Showalter, 419 Washington Ave., Ephrata. Pos- 
pane rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on high- 
ST te5ke -skes ous 

Woodell, " John. 419 Rockland St., Lancaster. 
dent license = 


LAWRENCE $40.00 


English, Calvin M., R. D. No. 7, New Castle. Hunting without 


a een ok eed vaaure Gens Kune nbsebavheusenesbs 
Spiers, Thomas W., 1037 Adam St., New Castle. Failure to display 
license tag while hunting ............ (shh haneghenesense™ 


LEHIGH $120.00 


Biro, Louis, R. No. 60. Highland Park, Allentown. Hunting with- 
out resident license. Possessing hen ringneck pheasant taken in 
close season. Using vehicle to hunt or kill game (hen ringneck 


pheasant). Possessing loaded rifie in vehicle in motion on high- 

.  dibessesdeeedsenebes 95200). suasisn » de vsedesesenesanes ae 
LUZERNE $125.00 

Berger, George Karn, R. D. No. 1, Drums. Raising fur bearing 


animals (mink) for commercial purposes without a permit 
Damenti, James, R. D. No. 1, Mountain Top. Raising fur-bearing 
animals (mink) for commercial purposes without permit 
Lysjak, Charles Peter, 29 Sycamore St., Wilkes-Barre Twp. Using 
road to State Game Refuge closed to vehicular traffic 
Martin, Ernest Marshall, R. D. No. 1, Dallas. Selling a game animal 
(raccoon) without a propagating grant .... 
Wilkes-Barre. Entering State Game 


Niemenski, 146 Waller St.. 
PMMION BATON. o.o660cs 50555 0h 000d ces s0sesss.eeeercensesevees 
LYCOMING $125.00 
Edkin, Robert Edward, 122 S. Broad St., Hughesville. Shooting 
across highway while hunting game ........-.+sseeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Lewis. James Winfield, Proctor Star Route, Williamsport. At- 
tempting to kill a deer in close season .......+..eeeeee- essence 


McKEAN $145.00 


Himes, Marvin Earl, Clearmont. Killing game (woodchuck) on 
PT - tenG ee stbbh she) cpesabe® sper eeses Sebeseebaseenr ess 206ese 
Regis, Ivan Lee, Duke Center. Failure to show hunter's license 
upon demand of officer ..........ccecees sees sees seesseecccccene 


Thwing. Perry, Smethport. Possessing parts of a deer taken in 
closed season 


MERCER $90.00 


Bowers. John Thomas, R. D. No. 2, Grove City. Hunting with- 
ae SRO TRSOIIED o.oo 0550-00 <s cos cdoc<bodescoccseadioseeseseovns 
Hoak, Robert M., 712 Bond St. Farrell. Hunting without resident 
NN er ee re ry eee ey ee 
Shaffer, Wilbert Alvin, 114 Main St., Sharpsville Hunter in 
ae) a 
Spohn, Joseph Walter, 33 Baker Avenue, "Sharon. Hunter mantens 
Bvestock (Tame Geese) ....ccccscscccccssccccce ome . 


MIFFLIN $600.00 


Adams, Julia Ann; 602 Valley St., Lewistown. 
unlawfully taken . 
Emanuel T., Jr., 


Using game (deer) 


Mitchell, Milroy. "Using game (deer) unlawfully 
Pk <2 eRe eis ab 00n ibe phbed ae hSi cheeewhs «Baweens ctaaedceows 
Sipe, Merle William, Allensville. Using game (deer) unlawfully 
EN pind is watt nteiakh Ee ee oe eee oe REE a eer ree 
Vandetti, James Paul. * Milros Possessing doe deer taken in 
ir. «al ates. . oss cudpaheetasws ee ccale treenba eee 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


10.00 


200.00 


(10 days) 15.00 


100.00 
100.00 


25.00 


25.00 
20.00 


20.00 
20.00 


120.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 


25.00 


100.00 


25.00 
20.00 
100.00 


20.00 
20.00 
25.00 


25.00 


100.00 
100.00 


100.00 






Whitsel, Nelson Earnest, R. D. No. 1, Milroy. Possessing male deer 

taken in closed season Se ee PPP Prey errr rrrr yr 

Whitsel, Warren Elsworth, R. D. No. i. Milroy. Possessing doe deer 

taken in closed season ................ ; PE OE 
MONROE $50.00 

Bender, Stanley George, Canadensis. Possessing loaded rifle in 

moving vehicle on highway ........-:ssesscesee sees eeeccevens 


Keller, Robert Harding, R. D. No. 1, Kunkletown. Failure to stop 
motor vehicle upon signal of Game Protector and possessing 
loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway 


MONTGOMERY $120.00 
Castagno, John George, 404 W. Glenside Ave., Glenside. Killing 
ringneck pheasant hen in close season and hunting without resi- 
dent license and shooting within 150 yds. of occupied building .. 
Ermigiotti, Joseph. 14 Limekiln Pike, Glenside. Assisting to con- 
ceal and kill game (ringneck pheasant) in close season 
Linderman, Marvin Ellis, 1335 Cherry St., Pottstown. Possessing 
rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway .... 


NORTHAMPTON $185.00 


Brownell, Edgar Richard, 1135 eens St., Easton. Hunting with- 
ES eee FPO Pony eee Te ere rer 
Buttner, Robley Douglas, R. D. No. 4, Easton. Hunting without 
SRE OO ee TT TTA Ee ee eT re 
Cornell, Victor Herbert, 171 Main St., Glendon. Hunting without 
i iret So COM ied x Sen eS wee ews Vee REN ee 
Gary, Robert Bidlemann, 746 Mauch Chunk St., Easton. Hunting 
en RS TERING, Re oa aia wink +(e Rew On + coRie ade ore week een 
Stem, Douglas Cory. 276 W. Madison St., Easton. Hunting with- 
Out renidemt TPWCORSl cc cscnsss sccsvss paint ta eawe ae: waleee le 
Unangst, Bertram Cyrus, R. D. No. 4, Easton. Hunting without 
IN Ot ron, ink Cis bcs abi dean ae ws 9s Wee 
Unangst, Elmer Freeman, R. D. No. 4, Easton. Hunting without 
resident license See ee rT Pe et we 
Vanhorn, Lewis Albert, Jr. R. D. No. 4, Easton. Hunting without 
NN EE PT Pee Te eT TTT Ter err TS 
Watters, Stanley Paul, M. R. No. 36, Easton. engined within 
BSD yards Of OCcrphed WIG ooo sc iiccsce. seesccessoecsssewcces 


POTTER $25.00 
Fuller, Victor P., Shinglehouse. Possession high-powered rifle in 
vehicle in motion on highway after 8:30 P.M. 


SCHUYLKILL $20.00 


Heinback, Harold Harvey, R. D. No. 1, Summit Station. 
WATRONES. SUEMEGTIE TICBMISE «0.5 sins ses sctnesisncs sees cusses 


Hunting 


SOMERSET $25.00 


Miller, Richard, 131 Musselman St., 
on State Game Refuge oe 


Somerset. 


SULLIVAN $50.00 


Barry, Leo Charles, R. D. No. 1, Dushore. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle in motion on highway ..............cccc..cccecccccces 
Barry, William John, R. D. No. 1, Dushore. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ..........++seseee.seeeeeees 


SUSQUEHANNA $25.00 


Deyo, Bert Alford, R. D. No. 5, Susquehanna. Possessing .22 rifle 
not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 


TIOGA $275.00 


Cross, Clifford Lewis, R. D. 3, Mansfield. Possessing parts of two 


OEr SAINT ER UE GORMITE wis o:< sce. onc sc sien Fens devessescis 
Hamblin, Owen George, Nelson. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
nt Mi nn ST. 5 clin Sse dec ynaee shar oes pane soso ker wee 
Kemp, Donald Irwin, Sr., R. D. No. 1, Middlebury Center. Possess- 
ing loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ................ 
Thomas, Elbert Charles, R. D. No. 2, Tioga. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway .............. ba scevasie 


WARREN $50.00 

Cable, Alvin G., R. D. No. 1, Akeley. 
affidavit to collect bounty on fox .............e+e+ee- 
Van Orsdale, David C., R. D. No. 1, Akeley. Assisting in attempt 
to make false affidavit to collect bounty on fox 


Attempting to make false 


WASHINGTON $75.00 


Aloiz, Albino, 384 Houston St., Washington. Failure to tag trap .. 
Bedillon, Ronald wees Box 116, ey. xem without resi- 

dent license .. 
Callavo, Jack, R. D. ‘No. 1, Fightyfour. 


im welhicie standing alot TIGRWAY <<<. ...cccce. cece ccccecceces 
Jefferson, Walter, 486 Liberty Ave., Donora. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway .........+...+-.e+ee. 
Jones, Calvin Edward, Box 385, reese Possession of live 
raccoon without permit Lachue hiss 2G Maid a chen panes eee See 


WAYNE $25.00 


Tarabulski, Joseph Martin, Lakewood. Possessing rifle larger than 
.22 long, not securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway 


WESTMORELAND $10.00 


Hoffman, Wallace Edward, 120 S. 8th St.. Youngwood. Possessing 
a loaded gun in vehicle standing on highway 
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YORK $100.00 
Alcon, David Edward, 55312 Baer Ave., Hanover. 
(pheasants) on Sunday 
Ferree, John Henry, 365 Atlantic Ave., York. Possessing unwrapped 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway 
Lentz, Elwood Viran, Bair. 
season 
Shellenberger, Roy Melvin, York New Salem. 
neck pheasant) unlawfully killed 


Hunting game 
25.00 


COPE Hee cee e es OHHH HA OHHH HEH OOEESEE 


eS ae Om ee 25.00 
Killing male ringneck pheasant in close 
AEE PE Oe Pe eee Se ee eee ee 25.00 


Using game (ring- 


Shag ean oes 25.00 


NON-RESIDENTS $250.00 


Bartleson, Alfred Reginald, 107 N. Broad St., Johnson City, New 
York. Possessing cartridges larger than .22 long, not securely 
wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway 


GUN DOG BREEDS—from Page 14 
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Corp, Robert Carl, 9349 Reed Ave., Niagara Falls, New York. 


Hunting without non-resident hunting license .............+..+: 50.00 
Lange, Ralph August, 438 Walnut St., Cumberland, Md. Hunting 

without non-resident. Hic€mse .. 2... cccccecccecvecccesensscccccces 50.00 
Pracht, Henry Kilbourne, Jr., Park Ave., Pinellas Park, Fla. 

Hunting without non-resident license and attempting to kill a 

pheasant in ClOSE SEASON . «2.2.65. ce. cess ccccccveccscccoecccses 75.00 
Root, Arthur DeWitt, R. D. No. 6, Binghamton, N. Y. Possessing 

.30 cal. rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on high- 

way and possessing loaded .30 cal. rifle in vehicle in motion 

Ci PAIN os 6 inn os cane c's cen rci isa ricasserial svecdacececsen’ 50.00 





The Pointer is the sleek, short-haired streamlined beauty that 
challenges the first place popularity rank of the English Setter. 
Quail hunting is his meat and I do believe he enjoys the wide 
open spaces of the south where he can really go. Speed, style, 
courage, wide range, exceptional brains and bird knowledge all 
belong to him and he holds his own in the major field trials in 
America. My first pup was a pointer and I shall never grow old 
enough to forget his great accomplishments in the fields. The 
Pointer is a trifle handicapped in burrs, briars, thorns and rough 
cover because of his short hair; however, I have seen many of 
them thrive in cold rough northern areas. Pointer or setter— 
it is your choice. I like them both. 


The German Shorthaired Pointer, in popularity, is a newcomer 
to our sporting scene even though he dates back to the eighteenth 
century. This useful dog points, retrieves on land and water, 
cold trails, flushes on command, and is a very desirable companion 
around the home. He possesses intelligence, power, and agility, 
is medium size, short tail, deep chest, heavy foot pads, and his 
color is usually liver, liver and white, or roan. This gentleman is 
good on all winged game and does well with rabbits also. He is 
avery useful investment for the individual who loves a scatter gun. 


THAT WESTERN RIFLE—from Page 14 


The Weimaraner is dressed in a coat of satiny silver-grey to a 
kind of dark or deer grey that makes him look more of a pet than 
the great hard-working hunting dog he is. Jack Baird says that 
he is the very essence of poetry in motion, good for days of con- 
tinuous hunting, and has been clocked running thirty-eight miles 
an hour. This dog points, trails, backs, retrieves on land and water, 
and is classed as an “all purpose” dog. I have seen only a few of 
these animals perform; however, each time I have been deeply 
impressed with their ability as game seekers, finders and handlers. 
They require very few commands and are quick to learn and 
to teach. In the future, we shall hear more about the Weimaraner. 

Next month we shall continue the list of gun dogs, naming the 
Spaniel breeds, the Retrievers, and Hounds. In the meantime, if 
you would enjoy reading detailed accounts of each of these breeds, 
secure a copy of “Bob Beckers Dog Digest,” published by Paul, 
Richmond & Company, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

+ * * * a 

We would like to publish pictures of your gun dogs during 1949. 
Please examine your albums and send us a snapshot of your 
favorite dog and tell us a little about him. I feel that Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen will enjoy seeing and reading about your fine 
dogs. We shall be glad to return the pictures after they are used. 








velocity, extremely accurate and fitted with a scope. Rifles such 
as the .270, .257 Roberts and the .250 Savage, preferably in bolt 
action, and a number of wildcats lead the field here. I prefer a 
four-power scope for this work. Most shots are shooting at 
standing game at long range, and the scope takes the place of 


a binocular in examining distant objects. Of course, the old myth 


that you can’t hit running game with a scope of that much mag- 
nification is nothing but hogwash, anyway. 

In the densest timber, where all shots are likely to be at short 
range on running game, the best rifle is one that you can handle 
as rapidly as a shotgun. I believe there are three outstanding 
guns for this work: the Model 71, 348 Winchester, the Model 141, 
35 Remington, and the Model 99, .300 Savage. Each of these 
calibers, when loaded with the proper bullet, is adequate for any 
game in the United States, and all of them are fast, natural point- 
ing guns. They all have trajectory flat enough for sure hits in 
the vital area of big game up to slightly over 200 yards, when 
sighted for that distance, without making any allowance for 
elevation. 

Of course, there is a great deal of country in the West that falls 
somewhere between these two extremes of onen prairie and heavy 
timber. You can hunt in many places where the deer or elk spend 
the warm part of the day along dense creek bottoms but come 
out into open parks to feed during the morning and evening. Here 
one is likely to get any kind of shot, and if he has the sighting 
equipment for the long-range work he will be somewhat handi- 
capperd when he goes into the heavy timber during midday. 

A .270, 30-’06 or .300 Magnum certainly will lay a buck down 
in his tracks just as quickly in the timber as it will in the open, 
although I have found all bolt action rifles somewhat slower han- 
dling than the three brush guns mentioned previously. In its time, 
however, the .30-40 Krag certainly took thousands of head of big 
game under all kinds of conditions, and reconverted Krags, Enfields 
and Springfields undoubtedly will continue to do so for many years 


! to come. 


Some writers emphasize the importance of using a heavier rifle 


than any mentioned so far in this article for Western hunting, and 
if a man can handle it and doesn’t mind the recoil it might be 
wise to choose one such as the .300 Magnum. This is an excel- 
lent cartridge, that gives a 180-grain, .30-caliber bullet the same 
trajectory that the .270 gives one of 130 grains. 


It would be absurd to say that the big 300 isn’t more effective 
on game the size of elk than the .30-’06, .270 or 348 Winchester, 
yet I question whether it is necessary in the hands of a careful 
shot. The man who simply shoots at the animal, of course, needs 
all the power he can get—and maybe he ought to stick to bird 
hunting with a shotgun because you can cripple a whitetail with 
a 375 Magnum if you don’t hit him right. 

Many hunters, either resident or visiting, hunt several kinds of 
game in as many different kinds of cover during a fall hunt in 
the West. There may be elk and bear in heavy timber and antelope 
and mule deer in open country. Then, unless one wants to take 
along a battery of guns, he has to make a choice, and here we 
come back to the question posed earlier in this article as to the 
best all-around rifle. 


You could get just as many answers to this one as you asked 
hunters, but my own choice is a .270 Winchester Model 70 with 
K-4 Weaver scope. The scope has medium cross hairs and is in 
an Echo mount. There are no iron sights on the rifle. Undoubtedly 
a scope of lower magnification would be faster in the brush, but 
I have found the four power fast enough, and it certainly has the 
edge in open country. I realize that I have sacrificed at one end 
to gain on the other, but you can’t have everything and curly hair, 
and a better heavy timber rifle wouldn’t approach the .270 and 4- 
power scope out in the open. 


As to stopping power, the .270 is capable of one-shot kills on 
elk if the hunter does his part, and the effect of the 130-grain 
bullet on deer and antelope is positively devastating. The ac- 
curacy and flat trajectory of this cartridge, coupled with the 
scope, make it possible to place your shots very well at extremely 
long range, too. 
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WISE LAND USE—from Page 25 
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An Asiatic chestnut orchard of one thousand trees was planted and fenced in 1931. 


winter months; for use, not only in this en- 
tire district, but also in other parts of the 
Division. 

Some of the other food plots have been 
utilized for other crops, especially oats, 
winter wheat and buckwheat. Unfortunately, 
many times deer devoured all available 
buckwheat at the expense of the wild tur- 
keys for whom it is principally intended. 
Several acres of wheat and oats are usually 
left standing while the majority has been 
harvested and used in winter feeding and in 
the feeding of turkeys while held in the 
propagating areas, and also appreciable 
amounts of seed had been shipped for use 
at the game farms. 


In addition an Asiatic chestnut orchard of 
one thousand trees was planted and fenced 
in 1931. It has been pruned, fertilized and 
cultivated for several years. Each year a 
representative from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture checks over this grove which 
serves aS an experimental area. Here too, 
continuous cultivation and fertilization was 
necessary for continuous and healthy growth. 
This is impractical and impossible to do over 
all the wood lands. A discontinuance of this 
practice has resulted in blighting and se- 
verely damaging at least ninety per cent of 
the trees. 

This area is in the turkey range which 
is so typical of the south central part of the 
state. A refuge of approximately 495 acres 
runs from the western slope of Negro Moun- 
tain across Town Hill Mountain to the foot 
of its western slope. The refuge line of 4.7 
miles is maintained annually. 

Within this refuge is located Turkey Prop- 
agation Area No. 2 which is considered by 
many as the best in the state. In alternate 
years, with the exceptions of an interval dur- 
ing the war years, approximately twenty-five 
hen turkeys were released in this protective 
area for breeding purposes. Proper preda- 
tory protection is afforded these winged 
clipped birds which otherwise might fall easy 
prey to other animals. An electric fence 
surrounding the whole area and extensive 
trapping affords them the protection so 


necessary for their existence under the forced 
handicap. 

This propagating area is maintained as are 
others in the state, primarily to perpetuate 
a constant wild strain in the birds reared at 
the Game Farm and released in the wild. 
The difficulty experienced sometimes in rais- 
ing and controlling the birds at the farm is 
ample evidence that the plan is successful. 

Each year the propagation area has been 
in operation several wild toms were observed 
in the area and about the immediate vicinity. 
400 to 500 eggs are gathered annually by 
Mr. Smith and sent to the Turkey Farm for 
incubation. Gratifying reports have been re- 
ceived about the area, and the fertility of 
the eggs runs very high. 

The principal trees and shrubs found in 
the understory are grapes (chicken and fox), 
green brier, flowering dogwood and silky 
dogwood, witchhazel, hazlenuts, prickly ash, 
sassafras, elderberries, dewberries, black- 
berries, raspberries, huckleberries, laurel, 
scrub oak, staghorn and dwarf sumac. In 
addition, various plantings have been made. 

Since we all realize that the major factors 
controlling game populations are food and 
cover, we have prepared plans for an inten- 
sive management program on this tract. 
These plans are in operation at the present 
time and will be expanded as funds allow. 
However, we cannot expect to expand or 
even continue at the present pace unless an 
increase in revenue is forthcoming. 

This program includes the clearing and 
grubbing of additional acreage for food plots 
and sharecropping. Just recently the Com- 
mission has awarded a contract for the pur- 
chase of a complete set of farm machinery 
for use on this tract and other nearby areas. 
The importance of establishing food plots in 
these forested areas should never be under- 
estimated. One can only ,appreciate their 
value when he sees the turkey, squirrel, 
grouse and deer signs around these tracts. 
In addition to supplying large amounts of 
feed we have found that they tend to keep 
the deer in the mountains where they belong 
and thereby help to alleviate the deer dam- 
age to crops on surrounding farm land. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRES OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3. 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


Of Pennsylvania Game News published monthly 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania for 1948. 


State of Pennsylvania Sas 
County of Dauphin aa 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 


State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of the Pennsylvania Game News and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the Ownership, 
management (and if a daily, weekly. semiweekly 
or triweekly newspaper, the circulation), ete., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations), printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher—Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Editor Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Managing editor 

Business manager 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corpora- 
tion, its mame and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholders or security holders 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner, 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is —————— (This informatio 
is reauired from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) 

LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 


subscribed before me this Fit 


1948. 


Sworn to and 
day of October, 
(SEAL) LUCILLE A. STROUP 
Notary Public 


(My commission expires March 5, 1951.) 





BIRD DOG—A long haired dog resultin 
from fine breeding-nothing out of nothing 
a dog addicted to chasing small birds. 
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+ WHITE-TAILE 
95,000 LEGAL, BUCKS AND DOES 
WERE KILLED IN 1914+-7- PROPER 
MANAGEMENT OF OUR DEER HERD 
CALLS FOR A CONTROLLED 












REGULAR HARVEST OF BOTH DOEFS AND BUCKS, WHICH WILL ELIMINATE 
OVERBROWSING AND 


IMPROVE CONDITIONS ECOLOGICALLY - 











